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THE LATE MR. LIONEL JOHNSON IN THE “OUTLOOK,” IN AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED “A GREAT UNKNOWN.” 








& 
sonnets, and it well describes defines the writer’s poetical attitude. . . . . ere 
is not the impeccable dulness of ah accomplished imitator, of the ‘soulless craftsman 
who has = some master’s style ; behind or within these poems is a personality. 
The pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . . . . Youth 
in its white, fresh e, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these ballads, of which one is a legend, one historical, and the third a beautiful 
invention. ... . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, 
or at least more intimately conceived and a . + «+ « Let the reader 
turn to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake, and impossible to describe otherwise; 
if he has any sense of ry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic 
poet. Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet,” 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ‘The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. Asa 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse into finepoetry. . .. . ¢ ballad 
soliloquy ‘Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily fod. - « + » Among the rest of the 
poems are two translations from ‘ Les Fleurs du Mai.’ In daintiness of ession, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger.” 

THE STANDARD 

“ The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point 

of workmanship . . . . this accomplished and skilful hand.” 
THE TIMES 

“ He is by turns zsthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, especially 

t he ballad of ‘ St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture." 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

“These are the verses of apoet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust to 
call it the production of a minor bard. ... . It is a work of a remarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in hissonnets. . .. . Indeed, all 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction .,.. a t who proves himself capable of the very highest work. 
There can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems.” 


































“The title of these arrestin; s is. taken from that of an ome ~~ 


OPINIONS QF THE PRESS: 


“A PARISIAN” IN THE “ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE” 

“These poems, ‘The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in part 
to the Parisian public tesene they were srtated in England, for some of the best among 
them—and the volume, it séems to me, is a treasure-house of gems—first in 
the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. is some 
three years ago, and the = masters of French poetry, chief among them the late 
Stephen Mallarmé, were not slow to applaud.” . 

“The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does crédit 
I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is ust in its 
estimate of English poetry. especially if it acon © the od of our 
literature or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘so * . »« « » and surely it is this 
‘ soufffé,” a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet’s verses . . . . The two translations from Baudelaire are as perfect 
in form and in the repetition of the /risson of the original verse as Baudelaire’s own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet. 


THE LATE MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN “THE ACADEMY” 

“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. ae 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself an inspiration. . . . . No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit ae the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of 
his fancy, and the melodious quality of verse.” 


MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE “ PALL-MALL MAGAZINE” 

“In my case, I reckon but very few of the contemporary writers of verse known to 
me as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I without 
hesitation the anonymous author of the ‘City of the Soul’ ... . inspiration 
I take to be first of all the beauty of visible things freshly epeemre on the senses. It 
is as though a child said ‘ Look, how beautifull’ but ac’ able to see minutely and 

ously. . . .. and the er to see beautiful things and to express them beauti- 
fully is so rare, that one is justified (taking my view of itt in thinking the appearance of 
this little book a most fortunate event.” 


THE SCOTSMAN 
“This isa book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . . . . Thisisa verseof 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the tion 
pitch of 


of connoisseurs. . . . . Inall these the f = eee canes 16 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, wathent wetness hysterics.” 








Messrs. BICKERS and SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 








“SCORPIO” 


A book of thirty odd sonnets— 
Shakespearian form—pronounced by 
an American critic as possessing: “‘ A 
Juvenalian gift of satire and a mag- 
nificent invective, as mordant as it is 
tremendous.” Another has said of 
these sonnets: “* Their form is classic. 
They are gems. Rich gems—rubies.” 
Shakespeare-lovers, who have been 
as disgusted as this new Southern 
satirist at G. B. Shaw's comments 
thereon, will see the latter handled 


“without gloves” therein. 










Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by 
registered mail to Palmetto Press, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE note with satisfaction that the Nation bas been publish- 
ing a series of articles called “The Harmsworth Brand,” 
which articles are not altogether complimentary to the 
publications of the Harmsworth firm. While we are glad 
to see the excellent work of reproof carried on, we could 
have wished that the Nation had endeavoured to throw a 
little originality into its animadversion ; or, failing this, it 
might at least have acknowledged the sources from which 
it would appear to have drawn the whole of its inspiration 
and a goo ra of its facts. We have ourselves dealt 
somewhat faithfully at time and time with the whole string 
of Harmsworth sheets, and quite lately we published an 
article entitled “Twenty Foolish Virgins,” in which the 
silliness and futility of a recent Harmsworth competition 
were duly exposed. The Nation did the same thing last 
week, and did it in terms respecting which we have 
our own view. Imitation, no doubt, continues to be the 
sincerest flattery, but we should have thought that Mr. 
Massingham, whom his friends in the Liberal party are wont 
to style “our only honest journalist,” would have been aware 
that flattery of this kind can be condoned and excused 
only when it is combined with acknowledgment. One 
ight gather from the fuss which the Liberal journals are 
making over the Nation’s Harmsworth articles that Mr. 
Massingham had lighted upon a brand new and hitherto 
undreamed-of journalistic scandal. The fact is that practi- 
cally everything he has to say about the Harmsworths had 
been said by other people while Mr. Massingham was still 
in a condition of professional blindness on the subject. Of 
course we can well understand his difficulty, for there is 
more than one aspect of the Nation which is plainly 
Harmsworthian in essence, And the pot, we know, must not 
call the kettle black. 


_And while we are on this subject we may make our 
civil acknowledgments to that well-known moralist Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, M.P. Mr. Bottomley runs a paper 
which THE AcaDEMy does not take in, but Mr. Bottomley 
evidently takes in THE ACADEMY, or, at any rate, borrows 
back numbers of it. In the cultivated opinion of Mr. 
Bottomley THE AcaDEmy is, “perhaps, too fond of attacking 
Lord Northcliffe’s publications.” Mr. Bottomley’s views on 
such a subject are obviously important. But they are not 
likely to affect in the least our fondness or lack of fonciness 
for Lord Northcliffe’s publications. Not content with his 
valuable criticism of our attitude towards Lord Northcliffe’s 
Publications, Mr. Bottomley is so anxious. to make a point 
that he accuses 'us of ‘rhyming “mother ” with “ discover,” 








If such a naughtiness was ever perpetrated in THE ACADEMY 
it must have been in a very back number indeed. We 
have searcutd through the file of the paper and we are 
unable to discover the rhyme. to which Mr. Bottomley 
refers, _We can only suppose that he has confused one of 
our back numbers with one of his own, and we may assure 
him that on the whole we should just as soon think of 
rhyming “ mother ” and “discover” as we should think of 
rhyming Bottomley and Brixton. Meanwhile, let the 
cobbler stick to his last and for that matter the fisherman to 
his nets. As we write these words and just as we are 
going to press, the painstaking researches of one of our 
printers have been rewarded by discovering the rhyme in 
question. _ It occurs in a couplet, the work of a Suffragette 
and was quoted and held up to ridicule by us in one of 
our notes. The disingenuousness of Mr. Bottomley in 
attempting to convey the impression that THE ACADEMY 


was responsible for the linesis too obvious to need comment. 


A contributor to the Christian Endeavour Times, referring 
to the campaign against the Suffragettes which THE 
AcapDEmy has carried on, quotes, very appropriately, from Sir 
Theodore Martin’s ‘‘ Queen Victoria as I Knew Her,” the 
following expressions of opinion of her late Majesty on 
the Suffragettes of the period. They are contained in a 
letter addressed by the Queen in 1870 to Sir Theodore 
Martin : 

The Queen is most anxious to enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in checking this mad, wicked folly of “ Woman's 
Rights,” with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor feeble 
sex is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and pro- 

riety. Lady —— ought to get a good whipping. It is a subject 
that makes the Queen so furious that she cannot contain herself, 
God created men and women different—then let them remain 
each in their own Sewer Tennyson has some beautiful lines 
on the difference between men and women in “The Princess,” 
Woman would become the most hateful, heartless, and disgusting 
of human beings were she allowed to unsex herself ; and where 
would be the protection which man was intended to give the 
weaker sex? 

Many people, who mistake the honest expression of indig- 
nation against folly and ignorance for undue violence of 
language, would do well to ponder these words. We 
could fill that blank space after the word “ lady” in the 
Queen’s letter fifty times over, and we have, as a matter of 
fact, been violently denounced by certain male Suffragettes 
for advocating a revival of “the barbarous customs of 
the past” in the case of the more virulent examples of 
female hooliganism. We are glad to find ourselves once 
more in such good company. Her late Majesty was not 
afraid to make use of her position in the cause of decency 
and good behaviour, and it is greatly to be desired that 
some such outspoken protest from high quarters against 
the yelping female and her trousered supporters should 
be heard at the present juncture. A good half of the 
“Socialism and Suffragitis” of the day proceeds from 
snobbishness and an idiotic idea that the profession of 
every species of revolutionary and “advanced” view is 
a distinguishing mark of “cleverness” and “ originality.” 
An expression of Royal disapproval would quite certainly 
shut up at least 4o per cent. of the “apostles of progress.” 
The residue are of course incurable; but without the 
support which they now obtain from “Society” and its 
parasites they would be even less powerful than they are 
at present. 


The New Age would seem to be upset. because THE 
AcaDEMy has made reference to “the incomparable 
writings of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome.” ‘The editor of the 
New Age assures us that not only Mr. J. K. Jerome, but 
two other of its contributors—Mr. Belloc and Mr. H. G. 
Wells—are distinguished writers. The gentlemen con- 
cerned will no doubt be delighted to have such a seal set 
upon their reputations. For our own part we should call 
none of the three of them distinguished, and one of them 
is not even successful. We have now said_ it, though pre- 
viously we refrained. It is curious that the Socialist 
invariably rushes to defend himself against attacks which 
have not been made. Our point was. that a journal -which 
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claims to be “ a weekly review of politics, literature, and art” 
should endeavour to provide for its readers better politics 
than those of Mr. H. G. Wells and better literature than 
is ever likely to be extracted from the pen of Mr. J. K. 
Jerome ; while as for Mr. Belloc, we consider that it is 
singular that he should be writing for a double-dyed 
Socialist paper on the one hand and for the high-and-dry 
Tory Morning Post on the other. If the editor of the New 
Age desires to argue the point, let him stick to it. 


We have received a collection of “Topical Epigrams” 
compiled by Mr. W. Burton Baldry. The “ epigrams” 
appear to be pretty silly, so far as they go, though some of 
the snippets in the book are scarcely epigrams at all. The 
compiler makes a dedication for his book in the following 
peculiar manner : 

es ; ‘ ‘ 

With the Author’s affectionate greeting. 

Only the other week we had occasion to call attention to 
the appearance of the name of a publisher’s assistant in a 
list of persons who were to play in a cricket-match— 
Authors versus Actors, And here again we have the word 
“author” used in a loose and inaccurate sense. For 
the man who compiles a book of epigrams, or a book of 
sonnets, or a book of quotations from works which he has 
not himself written is not the author of the book, but 
the compiler, and the differences between compilation and 
authorship are obviously considerable. Perhaps it is a 
small matter ; but there is nothing like accuracy even in 
small matters. There has been a tendency of late for 
publishers in particular to use words in the very loosest way. 
Over and over again in a list of So-and-so’s “ new novels.” 
there appeared the name of a book which, while certainly 
new, was not a novel atall; and another publisher is 
selling a book called ‘The Maxims of Napoleon,” which 
consists not of maxims, as the title leads one to believe, 
but of more or less lengthy quotations from Napoleon’s 
writings and correspondence. We think it was Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll who once prayed to be delivered from 
a misuse of words. That supplication is one of the few 
things that can be put down to Dr. Nicoll’s literary credit. 


It appears that our hopes in respect of the writing of Mr. 
Hubert Wales are not to be realised, and that the preface 
to his la'est published work is little better than a piece of 
bluff. When we noticed the book we hinted that it might 
conceivably be an old work fished out of Mr. Wales’s desk 
with a view to the boiling of the pot. And it seems that 
we were not far wrong; for not only was “ The Old 
Allegiance ” written before Mr. Wales’s other masterpieces, 
but it was actually published before them. In comment- 
ing on the facts as they now appear, certain newspapers 
suggest that the republication of an old book as a new 
one is doubtful practice on the part of the author and 
publisher alike. We should scarcely follow them in this 
particular, An author may write an excellent book at a 
period when he is still unknown to fame, and that book 
may be published and fall practically dead from the press. 
It seems a little hard if it cannot be republished when the 
author’s name becomes good for sales. Of course, the most 
open and above-board manner of republishing “The Old 
Allegiance” would have been to proclaim in the preface 
the fact that it had previously seen the light. Mr. Wales 
made no such announcement in his preface, though the 
publisher saved his face by printing “first published” on 
such-and-such a date. 





The real harm in the present instance lies in Mr. Wales’s 
tacit suggestion that “The Old Allegiance” had been 
written with an eye on the susceptibilities “of many 
kindly people” whom his other books had offended. If 
his preface was not exactly a declaration of regret that he 
had written “ The Yoke ” and similar works, it might easily 
be construed as such, and there can be little doubt that 
jt was conceived with’a view of hoodwinkifg the reading 
public and pulling the legs of the critics, Mr. Wales has 








had his little joke, and, while he may conceive himself to 
be a humourist, his credit as an author will not be greatly 
enhanced by what he has done. Meanwhile we hear that he 
meditates further excursions into the undesirabilities. We 
have no wish to prejudge Mr. Wales’s next volume, but if 
it should turn out to be similar in character to the “The 
Yoke” and “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” THz ACADEMY will not 
be disposed to allow either Mr. Wales or Mr. Long to get 
off quite so easily as they did a few weeks back when we 
discussed in these columns a certain improper book at 
length. We hold that it is the duty of all newspapers and 
critical journals to warn the public against wanton and 
hurtful writing, even though it be never so popular and 
put up under the guise of psychology and high morality. 
We trust that Mr. Wales will endeavour to remember that 
there are laws on the statute-book which render the publica- 
tion of certain kinds of literature an exceedingly risky affair. 





Mr. Elkin Mathews sends us, in the handwriting of his 
office-boy, the following delightful paragraph : 


“Whether the play which Mr. —— —— has in 
present preparation is a tragedy or comedy is not yet 
divulged.” 


The alarming nature of this news will be obvious to the 
least intelligent. We wish most heartily to thank Mr. 
Elkin Mathews for the information. As will be seen from 
our Correspondence columns, Mr. John Lane, across the 
way, has been likening the work of Mr. de Sélincourt to 
that of Maeterlinck. In our opinion Mr. de Sélincourt 
resembles Maeterlinck just about as closely as the next 
Jew fruit-seller resembles Jeremiah. 





In another column we print an article entitled “The 
Whitewashing of America.” There is a tendency among 
certain writers to assure us that the English view about 
America and Americans is entirely mistaken, and that the 
people from the other side of the Atlantic whom we see in 
the flesh at the Carlton, the Cecil, and other hotels are not 
really Americans at all. The real American, it would seem, 
is a highly cultivated, decorous, and beautiful person, who 
lives sweetly at Boston, and passes the time delicately as 
they did in the Golden Age. His chief study is the poets 
of this and other lands, and not only does he read poetry 
over his grape-fruit of a morning, but he also writes it— 
presumably over his clams, of an evening. We do not 
doubt that there are poets in America. To the general 
stock of English literature Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, 
Whitman, and other Americans have contributed matter 
which we would not willingly lose. Certain of the 
younger poets of America have also charmed us with 
the authentic voice, and there can be no doubt that 
the average of American magazine verse is good and 
commendable. Sometimes, however, it has a knack of 
being particularly trivial. In ithe current number of the 
Atlantic Monthly there appears under the head of “In 
Helena’s Garden” a series of lyrics by Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder. Mr. Gilder is a poet who in his day has 
done excellent and memorable work, and it is therefore 
astonishing to find him offering to the public such trivial 
and almost childish verses as are herein set forth : 

Through the garden sunset window 
Shines the sky of rose ; 
Deep the melting red, and deeper, 
Holier it grows. 
Tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, 
tum would surely have served Mr. Gilder’s purpose quite as 
effectively. We take it that nearly every poet tosses off a 
certain amount of doggerel in his time, but there is no 
reason why he should publish it. 


Another vulgar error must be added to our list. Traces 
of the monster in question have been observed in some 
recent correspondence that has appeared in our pages ; 
indeed it is as tough of skin, as hard to slaughter, as any 
crocodile of Old Nile. ‘The error is, briefly, this : that .if 
one can label any opinion, belief, or practice—anything at 
all—as “‘ mediaeval,” the said matter is thereby and y 
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set aside, condemned, proved to be both false and ridi- 
culous. So, one supposes, if a friend should praise the 
“ Divina Commedia” one would settle his business at once 
with a “ Yes ; not bad, but medizval ;” and Westminster 
Abbey would be dismissed as “fair in its way, for the 
Middle Ages.” As for the Romances of the Sangraal they 
would be pooh-poohed as flagrant pieces of thirteenth- 
century folly ; andthe “Imitatio” would serve to demonstrate 
the degradation of the medizval Church. Really, this non- 
sense does not demand disproof or argument ; it is confuted 
by mere statement, it is an error so vulgar that words and dis- 
course are wasted onit. It is melancholy, however, to con- 
sider that there are still persons who have enjoyed what 
is called a “ liberal education ” so ignorant as to repeat a 
catchword that was obsolete when Macaulay wrote. It we 
must listen to ancient nonsense, let us rather be informed 
that Playing Cards were invented to amuse the Mad French 
King, and that the last Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged 
because he was a Monk and a Bad Man. At the same 
time it is always well to remember that “ Charing” is 
derived from chére reine, that the proverb “to set the 
Thames on fire” alludes to the sieve used by apprentices, 
and that a sunken hedge or ha-ha was so called from the 
exclamation of his late Majesty King George IV. 








Seriously, we should be very glad if any expert would 
enlighten us as to the true origin of Playing Cards. Are 
the famous Tarot cards the earliest known, and is there 
any truth in their reputed connection with certain forms of 
ancient and occult symbolism? We believe that Eliphas 
Lévi held the view that there was a most singular and 
unmistakable correspondence between the twenty-two 
trumps of the Tarot pack and certain matters of 


the Hebrew Kabbalah ; it would be interesting to 
know whether there is any justification for this 
theory. It should be said, by the way, that the devices 


of some of these trumps are almost odd enough to 
justify any theory; the figure of the Devil is quite 
unspeakable, and the Lightning-struck Tower seems to 
claim no alliance with those pleasant though wocden 
kings and queens and knaves that have wasted so many 
hours. Perhaps a curious essay might be written on the 
thesis that many things of common use or pleasure have, 
as it were, come down in the world, and descended from 
mysterious origins. It seems highly probable that these 
Tarot cards were used for divination before they fell on 
tavern days ; and dancing was once the recognised expres- 
sion of high ecstasy, as it still is at Seville Cathedral on 
Easter Day and constantly, we believe, amongst the Coptic 
Christians of Abyssinia. Children’s games are—some of 
them—religious ceremonies of remote antiquity ; and the 
music-hall song is the remote and unrecognisable descen- 
dant of that primitive fervour which was manifested in 
variety of tones. And it is interesting to note that there 
are still tribes for whom clothes only exist as vestments ; 
while the “bull-roarer,” a common toy, was once the 
mystica vannus Iacchi, the instrument used to warn the 
women that the men’s mysteries were being held, and that 
all women must remain out of sight. Tobacco, of course, 
had to the Red Indians almost the significance of incense ; 
and the Dionysiac worship bears testimony that there was 
once Religion in Wine. This, indeed, is also the testimony 
of Christianity, after a diviner and a higher manner than 
the witness of Greece ; but we suppose that such a doctrine 
as this will be condemned as “ medizeval” on the face of 
it. And it must be confessed that it is not altogether in 
accord with the spirit of the age ; and it would be, doubt- 
less, well if the Church of England, having regard to the 
fact that the Licensing Bill is now before the nation, were 
to modify its teaching on this point. It is above all things 
necessary that the Church and the State should speak with 
one voice ; and, as many journalists, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, have recently pointed out, when the State differs | 
from the Church, it is-the. Church that~mnust give way. | 


For the Churtty, “as ‘is: wellknown, was founded -to- win 4 





popultrity and tobe of the best-of‘ terms with the-world:-- ] 





HYLAS 


Dark boy, how radiantly you went to meet 

Your mystic doom . . . . what colours in the sky ! 

As though that cup of beauty the gods hold 

Brimmed over on a world in ecstasy... . 

What silver flutes charmed allthe forest ways . .. . 

How the green shimmered, jewelled thick with flowers, 

And how the sun was like a globe of gold 

Yet you but thought to chase the perfect hours 

Down that white road of wonder and delight, 

The highway of your dreams, and heedlessly 

“You crushed the violets with your slim brown feet, 

And whistled low, and sang a careless song 

Because your life was full of lovely days, 

Because your life was delicate and sweet . . . . 

O youth and dawn you dreamed not of the 
night 


O life and laughter but the night is long. 


Ouive DovGtas. 





SHEPHERD'S BUSH 


Preposterous stucco, naughty ropes of light, 
The drunken drone of twenty-tvro brass bands, 
A flip-flap and some hokey-pokey stands ; 
Smith on your left, and Lipton on your right, 
And Lyons, Lyons, Lyons ; and that bright 
Particular marvel, which, be sure, commands 
Respect from fools of all and sundry brands— 
The Press our Harmsworth prints from every night. 
Here, noble London, dost thou prowl and yell, 
Or cause to disappear with horrid zest 

The meat and drinks provided by the Jew ; 
Here flickereth thy paltry, shadowful hell— 
And like a silver feather in the West, 

And fair as fair, the moon that Dido knew ! 


T. W. H.C, 








REVIEWS 
EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Early Greek Philosophy. By Joun Burnet, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Second Edition. 
(Black.) 


Wuat a boon this work has been to students is shown by 
the fact that it is only sixteen years since the first edition 
was published (1892). When a large edition of a book 
dealing with a very abstruse subject andrunning to over 
four hundred pages is exhausted in so short a time, it is 
easy to see that the work was a desideratum. Before its 
appearance students had to look mainly—if not solely—to 
Zeller and to Ritter and Preller, most of them being forced 
to have recourse only to English translations. Dr. 
Burnet’s references are to the seventh edition of Ritter 
and Preller and the fourth of Zeller. He walks in the 
paths of these eminent German philosophers, but the book 
is an original work in the fullest sense of the word, not a 
view being -put forward without a full discussion of its 
basis and the inferences which may naturally be deduced 
from it. - For peiowophy accepts its dala not merely as 
given in experience, but follows them up to their ultimate 
grounds, regarding-each particular fact only in relation to 
a final-priciple-and<as # determinate“tink im the system of 
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knowledge. The book has been practically rewritten in 
the light of recent discoveries, especially that of the 
extracts from Menon’s “ Iatrica,” which have thrown much 
light on Pythagoreanism. 

Great progress has been made during the last generation 
in the study of early Greek philosophy, as may be seen by 
comparing the present work with those of Schwegler and 
other historians of thought, whose very condensed and 
concise generalisations, however just, certainly fail to 
illuminate, and leave us with a vague impression that the 
early Greek thinkers satisfied themselves with words and 
formulas instead of principles and elements. 

Hegel's brilliant theory that the succession of systems 
in history is the same as that of the categories in logic is 
not a workable hypothesis, because (if for no other reason) 
the historical development is constantly different from the 
logical. The system of philosophy proceeds synthetically, 
its history analytically. 

Dr. Burnet’s method is essentially analytic, and he makes 
(p. 420) a shrewd observation, which we do not think we 
have met before, that the successive philosophers, even 
down to the Stoics, seem to have believed that the early 
thinkers, even those who embodied their systems in 
hexameter verse, like Parmenides and Empedocles (Xeno- 
phanes and Epicharmus wrote in verse, but they were not 
primarily philosophers), held views hardly distinguishable 
from their own, and that their own chief duty was to 
harmonise (cwoxeodv, accommodare) the views of the earliest 
thinkers with their own, 

In his very pregnant Intryduction we meet a tribute to 
the primacy of the Hellenic intellect ; 

These discoveries will be discussed in their ——_ place, Kee 
are mentioned here only to show the gulf between Gree 
astronomy and everything that had precededit. The Babylonians 
had as many thousand years as the Greeks had centuries to make 
these discoveries, and it does not appear that they ever thought of 
one of them. The originality of the Greeks cannot successfully 
be questioned till it can be shown that the Babylonians had even 
an incorrect idea of the solar system. 


They did not borrow either their philosophy or their 
science from the East, though they got from Egypt rules of 
mensuration which they developed in their marvellous 
fashion into geometry, and from Babylon the fact that 
celestial phenomena recur in cycles, which suggested to 
the Greeks further questions of which the East never 
dreamed, 

We are apt to think of Athens as the nursing mother of 
Hellenic philosophy when we remember Socrates, Plato, 
and the Academy which flourished for about nine hundred 
years as an organised corporation (which would now be 
called an University) and which could, therefore, challenge 
Oxford to prove her greater longevity. But Athens had 
nothing to do with early Greek philosophy. Thought 
flourishes best amid material ease and prosperity, though 
poetry rises to her highest note in critical periods like the 
Persian wars in ancient Greece and the Spanish invasion 
in the England of Elizabeth. Anaxagoras was the first 
philosopher to take up his abode at Athens, which, tuough 
the political centre of the Hellenic world, had not yet 
produced a single scientitic man, while the colonies, the 
islands, and the extreme West were the source of a con- 
tinuous stream of thinkers and men of science. 

Down to the end of the epoch of the Milesian cosmo- 
logists we meet with no trace of direct antagonism between 
science and popular beliefs : 

Two things hastened the conflict—the shifting of the scene to 
the West and the religious revival which swept over Hellas in 
the sixth century B.c. 


Dr. Burnet has excellent remarks on the ecstasy which 
came into Greek religion from Thrace, the early prophets 
and medicine-men like Bacis, Abaris, and Aristeas of Pro- 
connesos, and the Orphic communities, who looked tu 
revelation as the source of religious authority. Some thin 
gold plates recently discovered in Southern Italy bearing 
Orphic verses are very interesting from this point of view. 
Their contents bear a striking resemblance to certain 





doctrines prevalent in India contemporaneously, though it 
is impossible that at that time they could have been 
imported from India. Early religious associations were 
based on the tie of blood. These newer cults were 
accessible through initiation, thus forming Churches, 
though not a single Church, which the Pythagoreans more 
nearly approached. The Pythagorean order wasa religious 
fraternity, not a political league. Dr. Burnet remarks that 
the Greek word for transmigration of souls was radryyevecia. 
The term yerexyixwors is inaccurate, and is found only in 
late writers. The perevowudrwos of Hippolytus and Clement 
of Alexandria is accurate but awkward. The Pythagerean 
Society became one of the chief scientific schools of 
Hellas, and Dr. Burnet writes with learning and lucidity 
on the Pythagorean numbers, He credits Anaximander 
rather than Xenophanes with early observations of fossils, 
guxav, the ingenious conjecture of Gomperz for ¢uxé», 
“seals,” which is said to involve a palzontological impos- 
sibility, while impressions of fucoids are found near the 
quarries of Syracuse. In connection with this excellent 
emendation, we may mention that Dr. Burnet gives a 
translation of all the fragments of early Greek philosophy, 
adding in many cases very interesting critical notes with 
ingenious emendations by various scholars, among whom 
Diels and Blass occupy a conspicuous place. In these notes 
Dr. Burnet shows sound and brilliant scholarship and 
excellent judgment. 

In his chapter on Heraclitus he refers to a statement of 
Hegel that there was no proposition of Heraclitus which 
he had not taken up into his own logics, As an example 
Hegel cites the doctrine that Being does not exist any 
more than not-Being—a profoundly deep and true saying— 
for which he refers to Arist. Met. A. 4. But there the 
doctrine is ascribed not to Heraclitus, but to Leucippus or 
Democritus, with whom it would mean no more than that 
space is as real as matter. The truth which Heraclitus 
proclaimed was that there is no One without the Many and 
no Many without the One, which led to the f* sisus cosmo- 
logical conception of strife and harmony, which passed 
into the Eleatic school and prepared the way for the 
“Nous” of Anaxagoras. We may fitly conclude with an 
acute generalisation which occurs in the chapter on Par- 
menides : 

Tosum up. What is isa finite, spherical, motionless, corporeal 
plenum, and there is nothing beyond it. The appearances of 
multiplicity and motion, empty space and time, are illusions, 
We see from this that the 7 substance, of which the early 
cosmologists were in search, has now become a sort of “thing in 
itself.” Jt never quite lost this character again. What appears 
later as the “ elements” of Empedocles, the so-called “ homoeo- 
meries” of Anaxagoras, and the “atoms” of Leucippus and 
Democritus, is just the Parmenidean “Being.” Parmenides is 
not, as some have said, the father of Idealism. On the contrary, 
all Materialism depends on his view of Reality. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 





THE FUGITIVE KING 


Fames Il, and His Wives. By ALLAN Fea. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


AmonG the many excellent portraits in this volume are 
several of the hapless James himself which, representing 
him at different periods of his varied life, afford a clear 
illustration of the visible effect of his almost incessant 
vicissitudes. Each portrait displays a grace, a certain 
haughty attractiveness ; but the earlier have an amiable 
brightness which is absent from the latter, being defeated 
by an increasing melancholy, until at length, in the painting 
made at Paris during his exile, that grace itself has become 
profoundly sad and wistful. There is attractiveness still, 
but of a chastened, sorrowful kind. And truly there was 
reason enow for the change. The most violent and cvn- 
tumacious of revolutionaries will hardly deny the presence 
of a singular pathos in the whole changeful story of the 
Stuart kings; and in none of them, we thirk, is there so 
great an occasion of sharp regret as in James II. In him 
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was the Stuart cause finally and irretrievably ruined. The 
real dignity and splendour of his father’s fate, whereby the 
ultimate Restoration was inevitably secured, was not for 
him ; his was an irremeable loss. His accession cannot 
be regarded as wholly inauspicious, yet in less than four 
years he was a fugitive. His reign was shorter than the 
reigns of the other Stuart kings, yet he was neither 
indifferent to the advantage of power nor incompetent to 
wield it. A monarch’s privy iniquities are not neces- 
sarily of any. great moment in respect of ‘his kingly 
privileges and responsibilities ; but even if they were, ‘it 
must be conceded that James II. in his personal.character 
was at least no more reprehensible than other kings 
who have reigned much longer—than Charles II., for 
example. The misfortunes of the Stuart line are, in the 
last resort, often referred conveniently to a mysterious, 
inherent, unavertible “ fatality.’ That the temper of the 
time was sharp, violent, unsteady, treacherous, is forgotten 
by those who have only revilings for the Stuart rulers ; as 
it is also forgotten that James II. did not suffer for his own 
imprudences alone. To have niaintained his difficult seat 
he must needs have had the suppleness of Sunderland, the 
subtlety of Shaftesbury, the shameless lack of principle and 
cankerous self-seeking of a dozen others. Had James II., 
in short, been utterly indifferent on the point of faith and 
anticipated our modern affectation of “an open mind,” he 
might have preserved, not without self-contempt, some 
degree of security for many years. It is impossible that, 
being a man of at least ordinary intelligence, schooled 
bitterly and long in adversity, and with recent lurid history 
for beacon, he should not have perceived this. That he 
should have persisted in his loyalty to the Church of his 
heart ; that, when all was at stake, he should have ceased 
his sometime dissembling ; that, when he had most to gain 
by falseness and disguise, he should have refused disguise— 
surely it is not to be attributed simply to blindness, hard- 
ness of heart! Politically foolish it clearly was, but surely 
not wholly discreditable in other respects. 

Much of this, notwithstanding the author’s impartiality, 
is pretty clear in Mr. Fea’s book. Mr. Fea is well known 
as the author of several volumes on the lighter side of 
Stuart history, and the present work has merits. Besides 
James himself, he deals =, closely with Clarendon’s 
daughter, the first Duchess of ork, and Mary of Modena, 
the second. And farther, drawing largely upon the scan- 
dalous pages of Grammont, Mr. Fea has made his chapters 
lively with the record of the King’s amorous excursions. 
By his infatuation and contract with Anne Hyde the Duke 
angered his brother and made an enemy—ostensible at 
least—of Anne’s father. It is a rather complicated busi- 
ee sa p ema, in his description of the Court of 

arles II, ; 


The character of the Duke of York was entirely different : he 
had the reputation of undaunted courage, an inviolable attach- 
ment for his word, great economy in his affairs, hauteur, applica- 
tion, arrogance, each in their turn; a scrupulous observer of the 
rules of duty and the laws of justice, he was accounted a faithful 
friend and an implacable enemy. His morality and justice, 
struggling for some time with prejudice, had at last triumphed 
by his acknowledging for his wife Miss Hyde, Maid of Honour 
to the Princess Royal, whom he had secretly married in Holland. 
Despite an unpromising initiation into the Royal circle, the 
Duchess bore herself well : 

She upholds with as much courage, cleverness, and energy the 
,- nity to which she has been called as if she were of the blood 
of kings. 

Not handsome, she had “a most fine, white and fat hand,” 
well displayed in Lely’s famous portrait. Of a charac- 
teristic of hers the inevitable Grammont writes : 


The Duchess of York was one of the highest feeders in England ; 
as this was an unforbidden pleasure, she indulged herself in it, as 
an indemnification for other self-denials. It was really an 
edifying sight to see her at table. The Duke, on the contrary, 

ing incessantly in the hurry of new fancies, exhausted himself 
by his inconstancy and was gradually wasting away ; whilst the 
Poor Princess, gratifying her good appetite, grew so fat and 
Plump that it was a blessing to see her. 


James’s infatuation for his Duchess had not been enduring ; 





her most fine, white, and fat hand could not restrain his 
wandering desires. It is Grammont, again, who describes 
the inflammable Duke’s amorous adventures—with A:abella 
Churchill, for example, whom the unchivalrous chronicler 
declares to be “a tall creature, pale-faced, and nothing but 
skin and bone.” Charles averred, indeed, that the Duke’s 
mistresses were given to him by bis priests as a penance. 
When Miss Churchill appeared on the scene, however, 
the trials of the Duchess were drawing to a close. Anne 
died in 1671, after eleven years of marriage, expressing a 
wish that her conversion to the Roman Church should no 
longer be kept secret. We quote, from Mr. Fea’s volume, 
an acutely touching scene : 

When Blandford (Bishop of Worcester, who came to perform 
the last rites) was admitted to the death-chamber he discovered 
Queen Catherine seated at the bedside, and for this reason he 
refrained from beginning prayers, which would have driven her 
Majesty away. She pretended kindness, and would not leave 
her ; that was the uncharitable way of putting it. He (Blandford) 
happened to say, adds Burnet, “I hope you continue still in the 
Truth ;” upon which she asked, “ What is Truth?” And then, 
her agony increasing, she repeated the word, “Truth, Truth, 
Truth” often, and a few moments after she died. 

A letter from Dr. William Denton to Sir Ralph Verney gives 
a few more details. The Queen and Duke (he says) were private 
with her an hour or more on Friday morning, and no priest but 
Father Howard and Father Patrick were attending, according to 
their duty, on the Queen in the nextroom. The Duke sent for the 
Bishop of Oxford out of the chapel, who came, but her senses 
were first gone. In the meantime, the Duke called, “ Dame, do 
you know me?” twice or thrice; then with much striving she 
said “I.” After a little respite she took a little courage, and with 
what vehemency and tenderness she could she said, “ Duke, 
Duke, death is terrible ; death is very terrible,” which were her 
last words. 

By September, 1673, the not inconsolable Duke had 
married a second time. Mary of Modena, a young child, 
was a more charming figure than her predecessor, as may 
be judged from a portrait of Kneller’s, which is included in 
this book. For once, perhaps, the usual courtly compli- 
ments were not misplaced. James was not then an 
avowed Roman Catholic, and his union with one who was 
may be regarded as the real critical point of his life. For 
his Duchess we may well have compassion : 

Years afterwards, in exile, she used to say, “I only knew 
happiness in England from the age of fifteen to twenty; but 
during those five years I was always having children, and lost 
them all, so judge that happiness !” 

With the death of Charles II. and the accession of his 
brother, with the Monmouth rising (in which connection 
reference might well have been made to that splendid piece 
of pamphleteering in verse, “ Absalom and Achitophel”), 
and the birth, death, or marriage of James’s children, Mr. 
Fea’s pages are vivid and interesting. They would, how- 
ever, have been more valuable had the author treated less 
cursorily the actual reign of James II., and endeavoured to 
explain with a little less rapidity the immediate causes of 
the Stuart downfall, and the precise influence on that event 
of James’s growing determination in the matter of his 
religion. It is bere that the lightness of Mr. Fea’s treat- 
ment becomes a defect. 

There is more than a touch of sadness in the swift 
gathering of misfortune around the feet of the King, more 
than a touch of sorrow in the desertion of friends, and in 
that flight of his daughter which wrung from James the 
cry, “God help me! My own children have forsaken 
me.” So the poor King passes into a second exile, alread 
too well acquainted with its bitterness. What, indeed, 
had his life been but a short space of gallantry and intrigue 
and a brief flash of turbulent sovereignty, between exile 
and exile? Of his later years in France Mr. Fea writes 
with due sympathy. He points to an increasing amenity 
as well as an increasing melancholy in the aging King, 
“Continual reverses had softened the harshness. of his 
character, and he was kindly disposed and beloved by all 
around him ;” and something of the alteration wrought 
in him by the change-crowded years is, as we have already 
mentioned, discernible in his portraits. : 

Mr. Fea’s recital of these momentous years, though not 
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in the nature of a serious contribution to historical 
research, is clear, brisk, and attractive. The briskness of 
his method, indeed, has led to a too superficial narration 
here and there, and an expansion were desirable. There 
remains a more serious point to be urged, though possibly 
Mr. Fea will not think it in the least serious. To any 
reader of intelligence, however, such sentences as the 
following are inevitably and horribly conspicuous, and we 
regret they should be so frequent a blot on an agreeable 
book : 

With the experience before him of his brother’s ruling one 
would have expected at least a little caution or tact, instead of 
entirely ignoring the lessons he had been taught. 


In his years of retirement at Saint Germaine, James II. makes 
a pathetic and even noble figure, against whom none of his 
enemies Could say a word but praise. 


But to the superstitious side of James's nature, which he had 
inherited from his father and grandfather, this was looked upon 
as an evil omen. 

We beseech Mr. Fea to remedy these flaws in a future 
edition. 





BACK TO THE LAND 


The Small Holding. By F. E. Green. (John Lane, 
38. net.) 


A Little Land anda Living. By Botton Hatt, (New 
York : The Arcadia Press.) 


“Back to the Land” is becoming a perennial question, 
yet few writers appear to grasp or even tuuch upon 
the real problem—which is, we take it, not to induce 
the slum-dwellers (for the most part totally unfitted for 
rural life) or even a better class of towns-men to 
leave the great towns, but how to keep on the 
land those now growing up in agricultural districts. 
There are many causes, often discussed, which tend to 
produce the constant migration from the country. One is 
usually forgotten—the modern system of education, which 
makes young people thoroughly discontented with rural 
life and agricultural pursuits. Inside the four walls of the 
country school the atmosphere is ali of the town and the 
great world beyond the obscure, secluded parish. The 
teachers for the most part, especially the younger gener2- 
tion, heartily dislike the lonely country—an antipathy which 
the children are not slow to discover. They have been 
educated in the town training colleges, and those whu 
are qualified and able would gladly get work in town 
schools. We do not say that there are not exceptions, 
but the modern tendency is towards a ‘ge.seral preterence 
for town life. The reasons are too well known to 
discuss here. The best boys and girls look upon the 
higher education they are now being given as a means 
to the realisation of their chief ambition—some work or 
place in a town, and emancipation from the deadly dulness 
of the country, and the degradation, as they, even if uncon- 
sciously, consider it, of agricultural labour. Farmers on 
all sides complain of the lack of labourers. Many of them 
are quite shrewd enough to estimate modern advanced 
schooling as a very real cause. All would probably laugh at 
the suggestion to supply them with town-dwellers ignorant 
of things rural. What they want, and what the country 
wants, is that the country children should be kept in the 
country. To effect this end not only must the present 
system of education be considerably modified or altered, 
but the conditions of country life will have to undergo 
great and far-reaching changes, not by any artificially- 
created system of peasant-proprietorship, but by a natural 
process of evolution. 

The difficulties which at present lie in the path of those 
desirous of becoming small holders are admirably set forth 
by Mr. F. E. Green in his sensible book, in which he 
—— points out that the initiative must come from them- 
selves : 


Speaking broadly, it is the small holdings which have ‘been 











artificially created by the commercial and so-called philanthropic 
land companies which have not been a success. The chief 
cause of non-success has been due to the promoters of the com- 
panies being afflicted with the mania of peasant-proprietorship— 
that is to say, of fostering the pride of individual ownership, with 
its attendant, intolerable burdens and its resultant meanness of 
spirit, instead of encouraging the pride of collective ownership 
and its larger co-operative outlook, with its freedom from the 
yearly burden of part payment of purchase-money. 

On the other hand, Mr. Green points to the small 
holdings in Lincolnshire, rented either from Lord 
Carrington or the County Council, which have succeeded 
partly because the holders have acted together co-opera- 
tively and left individual ownership alone. There is also a 
colony at Winterslow, near Salisbury, where “the thrift 
and independence of the men have been fostered by the 
absence of any large resident landlord in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Again, many writers seem to forget or evade the fact 
that for farming even on a small scale some capital is as 
necessary to success as in any other commercial under- 
taking. But nothing is more clearly demonstrated by Mr. 
Green than the absolute necessity of capital to the indi- 
vidual owner. The individual without capital must be 
content, and ready to join with others in forming a co- 
operative society or sort of land-club. Of one estate 
purchased by the “Small Holdings Association” he writes : 

I have seen the coming and going during the last year or two 
some half-a-dozen men who have taken holdings, three of these 
being professional gardeners, beaten back to their towns by the 
lack of capital and their inability to pay their living-expenses 
while having to keep up the payment of the heavy instalments 
which are due every six months on the ten-year purchasing system. 
Very important for the small holders’ colony is the provision 
of common land for grazing rights, such as existed in 
England, before the Enclosure Acts drove the people 
off the land. We notice that last week the Cheshire 
County Council bought nearly goo acres of fine land to 
meet the demand for small holdings. No doubt this and 
other Councils will take care to provide the requisite 
common grazing land under the terms of the new Acts. 
Mr. Green speaks of the success of certain holdings in and 
round the New Forest, partly due to their having grazing 
rights, We have noticed chiefly Mr. Green’s dealing with 
main principles, but readers of his very practical hand- 
book will find ample details and useful advice on nearly 
every branch of work possible for the farmer uf a small 
holding. 

The varying conditions of rural life in England and the 
United States can hardly be compared, but for town- 
dwellers the same cry is being raised, “ Back to the Land,” 
as a panacea for all evils. This is the burden of Mr. Bolton 
Hall’s book, which is launched with an introductory letter 
by Mr. William Borsodi, which prompted the book, and 
wherein we find the remarkable assertion that 

Thousands of those now in the hospitals, lunatic asylums, and 
enitentiaries, or who are wees | in abject poverty or on the 
orders of that state, could have kept in healthful conditions had 

they gone back to the land and remained there.” 
There is a vague ring about this childlike optimism, a sugges- 
tion of wilful blindness in this ignorance of human nature. 
We fear that greed of money, vice, immorality, degraded 
animal life, and even insanity may be found among country 
fulk in proportion to the population little less than among 
town-dwellers, though manifested perhaps in different 
forms, True, the struggle for existence is not so marked, 
nor is extreme destitution often found. But leaving this, 
we notice that Mr. Borsodi admits a weight of opinion 
against the attempted transference of town-dwellers : 

I have spoken with all classes and grades—the “ under-dogs,” 
the middle men, professional men, statesmen, philanthropists and 
sociologists, Socialists and retired farmers—only to find that the 
majority of them have something against the “ back to the farm” 
proposition, The preponderance of opinion is that while it is 
desirable to own a plot of land and a home, farming does not 
pay, and that you cannot keep the people on the farm once their 
“ambitions” are roused by the alluring so-called “ opportunities” 
of the city, and that you cannot induce them to go back to the 
farm again after a taste of city life, however disagreeable.- ~~ 
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This is a sufficiently candid admission, but Mr. Borsodi 


and Mr. Hall are enthusiasts and not likely to be disturbed 
by adverse opinions. 

They believe that farming does pay,and no doubt a 
certain kind of farming may be even lucrative, but not 
farming undertaken by men of no experience and little 
capital. So convinced is Mr. Hall that he even advocates 
extensive borrowing: scarcely wise advice to the unwary 
beginner. Mr. Hall’s examples of successful profit are 
mostly of the grand record-breaking scale. The process 
of record-breaking is in some cases amusingly simple. 
Having told us the amount of vegetables produced in 
gardens 2oft. by 2oft., Mr. Hall calculates how much would 
be the yield of an acre at the same rate. For example, in 
a note on p. 137 we read that 


One of the students at the Normal School at Washington, D.C., 
cultivated half of his back-yard, and raised enough vegetables to 
feed a family of eight persons all summer. This garden-patch 
was about 18ft. by 15ft. At that rate an acre would have fed 
1,290 persons (1). 

We may add that “at that rate” the food and poverty 
problems would soon be solved. 

There is a whole chapter ot similar “ record yields,” but 
we cannot regard them as convincing in relation to the 
practical question of “ Back to the Land.” Nor can we 
believe, with Mr. Hall, that three acres of land are suffi- 
cient for all the worldly needs of a small family ; but in 
justice it must be said that he is strongly in favour of 
co-operative farming, although he is mistaken in supposing 
that co-operation has already “ made great strides in Great 
Britain.” It probably will in time, and a certain propor- 
tion of able, energetic, thrifty men may migrate from town 
to country, and a good percentage of them may succeed. 
But we still maintain that the people for the land are 
those brought up on the land, and the effort of the State 
should be to keep them there. Certain it is that they are 
the people who will demand land under the new Acts if 
they can see a reasonable prospect of obtaining it under 
conditions compatible with making a living, for, as Mr. 
Green truly says, “the business side of agriculture is the 
crux of the whole question.” 





HENSLOWE'S DIARY 


Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by WALTER W. GREG, M.A. 
Two Vols. Henslowe Papers. Edited by WALTER W. 
GreG, M.A. (A. H. Bullen, ros. 6d. each Volume.) 


HensLowe’s “ Diary” is the most valuable and at the 
same time the most dangerous document extant 6n the 
history of the Elizabethan stage. Philip Henslowe was a 
man of Devonshire extraction who was engaged in London 
in dyeing and other commercial enterprises, to which in 
time he added that of theatrical management. The Rose 
and the Hope, or Bear-Garden, playhouses on the Bank- 
side in Southwark, and the Fortune in Cripplegate, were 
the houses with which he was principally connected, and 
at one time or another he had dealings with most of the 
companies of players of the time, that of the Lord Admiral 
being the one chiefly associated with his management. 
This “ Diary,” as it is now universally called, is really a 
manuscript book in which he put down accounts of some 
of his monetary transactions, among them those connected 
with his playhouses and companies. Among his other 
papers (preserved mainly in the library of Dulwich College, 
owing to the fact that the great actor Edward Alleya, the 
founder of that school, married his step-daughter, Joan 
Woodward) are found contracts for the building of play- 
houses, correspondence with authors and players, and other 
theatrical matters, while the “Diary” proper contains 
accounts of the profits he received from playing, the plays 
produced, the cost of wardrobes and “ pruperties,” the 
fees for licensing plays and playhouses, and a number of 
other details of the stage-life and practice of the times. 
Between them the “ Diary ” and the other papers ought to 
make a safe guide to the conditions prevailing at the time. 








And so to-day they do. Yet until Mr. Greg took them in 
hand they were one of the unsafest guides imaginable, 

The reasons for this were several. Most important 
of all was Henslowe’s own system, or rather want of 
system, in keeping his accounts. These accounts are 
fragmentary. The book was picked up and laid by again ; 
items were entered regularly for a period and then 
suddenly dropped. Sometimes Henslowe would take up 
the book and enter on the first page that opened a trans- 
action which afterwards became surrounded by others of a 
different date and nature. He was, moreover, an illiterate 
man, and again a man whose practice as to dates was 
exceedingly hazy. The popular year began on January Ist, 
the official, or Marian year, on March 25th. Henslowe not 
only wavered between the two, so that, sav, “ March 23rd, 
1598,” may mean March 23rd, 1598 or 1599, but frequently 
forgot that the year had changed, so that it is even pussib'e 
that “ March 23rd, 1598,” may mean March 23rd, 1600. It 
is therefore very difficult for the most honest inquirer to 
know what Henslowe does mean ; and, unfortunately, all 
inquirers have not been honest. Henslowe’s inequalities 
left tempting opportunities to any one who wanted to prove, 
or to appear to proye, some pet theory about a certain play 
or author ; and these opportunities were not neglected. 
The “ Diary ” was for a time in the possession of John Payne 
Collier, the great Shakespearean scholar ; he added entries 
in a handwriting that deceived studer.t after student, and 
he cut out and destroyed portions of the manuscript. It is 
surely one of the sharpest penalties of such action that it 
left a man of immense learning, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of English scholarship, open to the reproaches of 
people unworthy to tie his shoes. The reproaches are 
inevitable : it is impossible to discuss Henslowe’s “ Diary ” 
without recording the fate that befell it ; but one hurries on 
with pleasure to the thought of the lofty tribute paid by 
Mr. Greg to the learning which he, among the few scholars, 
is really qualified to judge, just as he alone of living 
scholars has succeeded in detecting the whole of the 
mischief done. Tothese causes of confusion we must add, 
of course, the erroneous deductions drawn from Henslowe’s 
data by scholars who had not Mr. Greg’s profound acquaint- 
ance with the facts, and the consequent growths of error 
and misunderstanding which have enveloped the subject. 

From now onwards we can trust our Henslowe. The 
first volume of Mr. Greg’s edition was published so far 
back as 1904. It contains a minutely accurate reprint of 
the text with textual notes. Any one who, while waiting 
anxiously for Mr. Greg’s second volume, the ‘* Commentary” 
recently published, has tried to find a clear way through 
the text of that extraordinary document will realise faintly 
the kind of work which has been necessary to straighten it 
out, and the benefit that all future students, great and 
small, must reap from Mr. Greg’s prolonged labours. An 
eye for the minutest details and a memory to hold them in 
scores, an organising power which can fit each into its 
proper place, and a wide and accurate knowledge of the 
general lines and of the minutiae of the subjects of 
Elizabethan literature and the Elizabethan stage, a good 
head for figures, and a patience unexampled since Job— 
such are some of the qualities which have been employed 
in the making of this book. The result is a feather in the 
cap not only of Mr. Greg himself, but of English scholar- 
ship. 

Besides the general straightening out of Henslowe to 
which we have referred, there are one or two prominent 
places where Mr. Greg has been able to clear up difficult 
matters. Perhaps the most important is that of the date 
of the building of the Rose playhouse. It was previously 
known that Henslowe, in January, 1587, had gone into 
partnership with John Cholmley in a short lease of a piece 
of ground and a playhouse to be erected thereon at 
Henslowe’s expense. After that date nothing is heard of 
the affair till early in 1592, and it has been supposed that 
the proposed house was not built, and that the accounts in 
the “ Diary” headed “ A note of suche carges as I have layd 
owt a bowte my play howsse in the year of our lord 1592” 
referred to the building of a new house, not the rebuilding 
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of an old one. Again, what did “1592” mean? And was 
it at this house or at another that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
men were playing in February, 1592? By a process of 
reasoning which is as good an example of his method as 
could be found, Mr. Greg proves now for the first time that 
“1592” (for once) means 1592 ; that the accounts are for 
rebuilding, not for building, and that the Rose was ready 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s men by February rgth, 1592. 
The inference is that the original Rose playhouse was 
built in or about 1587. We have only one small remark to 
make, The marginal notes to the “Commentary” at this 
point say : “ The building accounts of the Rose refer to the 
spring of 1592.” Is “spring” correctly used of January— 
February? The point is quite unessential, but it so happens 
that one of Mr, Greg’s minor suggestions is that the work 
was finished by February roth. 

Another masterly section of the “Commentary ” is that 
which examines the whole question of Henslowe’s finances, 
his relation to the company, and to actors and authors, and 
his dealings with the Master of the Revels as licenser (Mr. 
Greg effectually clears up the point about the licensing of 
plays for performance, not for printing), and other questions 
of dramatic finance. One result of it all is—not to acquit 
Henslowe of the charges of harshness in business matters, 
but certainly to relieve him of some of the reproach which 
has been heaped upon him asa usurer and a grinder of the 
faces of the poor. 


WASHED BY FOUR SEAS 


Washed by Four Seas. By H. C. Woops. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a wel! got-up volume, well printed and produced 
on good paper. It contains numerous photographs, some 
of which are pretty and some interesting. The book gives 
an account by a young author and traveller, who has served 
in the Guards, of a prolonged visit to Turkey, and, above 
all, an account of two extended tours away from the beaten 
track—one along the A®gean into the Rhodope Balkans, 
and so into Bulgaria ; the other in Asia Minor from Ineboli 
on the Black Sea, by road to Ada Bazar, where the Anato- 
lian Railway is tapped, by which he returned to Scutari. 

While reading this work the Introduction by Sir Martin 
Conway should be kept in mind. He writes : 

The reader will discover that the book which I have under- 
taken to open with these lines can establish for itself a sound 
right to exist. . . . . It claims merely to be the honest 
record of what fell under the eyes of an industrious and careful 
young traveller who had a purpose in his wanderings. a1 ene 
The chapters on the nee rian Army and on the defences of 
Constantinople may, I think, be mentioned as worth more than a 
mere passing attention, The chapter upon railroads will likewise 
— to be of genuine value to all except specially informed 
experts. 

We heartily endorse what Sir Martin Conway writes, 
although we have something to criticise in “ Washed by 
Four Seas.” Mr. Woods introduces us to Smyrna ere he 
lands in Constantinople, and he shows a just appreciation 
of the glorious bay and the fine mountainous country which 
surround the great seaport—the Liverpool of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Then follows a very long description of 
Constantinople ; Stamboul, the Mussulman quarter, the 
real Turkish town, with splendid mosques and tombs, 
narrow, dirty streets, and its glorious bastioned walls ; 
Galata, the trade centre and home of Christian subjects of 
the Sultan ; and Pera, almost European, with embassies, 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, and almost Parisian shops. Then 
again there is Yildiz, where the Sultan lives, whence he only 
issues Once a year—a veritable town of itself. The Friday 
ceremony of the Selamlik too is not forgotten, when the 
Sultan goes to the mosque to pray through a lane of troops, 
and when his Master of the Ceremonies receives those 
favoured with a card of presentation in a pavilion which 
overlooks the Sultan’s course from palace to mosque. A 
chapter is devoted to the dogs of Constantinople. They 
are rather wonderful, but ten pages more than exhaust 
their interest, , 















The defences of Constantinople have been studied with 
much care. The account of the present system of defences 
is prefaced by a short history of the town in bygone days, 
Then, as regards the present system, Mr. Woods asks the 
readers’ indulgence and writes (p. 45) : 

I have, before attempting to indite this chapter, had to consider 
how much or how little of my knowledge I havea right to impart 
to the public. If any of my descriptions in this chapter appear 
somewhat disjointed and confused, I hope the reader will bear 
with me and remember that I am not at liberty to disclose all my 
knowledge, my reasons for obtaining it, and the incidents con- 
nected with my expeditions to obtain it. 


In the very clear and graphic account which follows, we 
feel that we are being carried to some extent behind the 
scenes—from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus into 
the Sea of Marmora, and again through the Dardanelles 
into the A°gean. Anyhow, we feel sure that our author is 
doing his very best for us. 

Mr. Woods then takes. us to Adrianople, and the most 
interesting being to whom he introduces us is one of the 
two British Military Consuls in Turkey—a soldier who 
does his best for all his fellow-countrymen, but above all 
is Intelligence Agent, and watches the military situation 
from this the Headquarters of the 2nd Army Corps—an 
interesting post for any general of a Turkish Army Corps, 
for the Bulgarian frontier at Mustafa Pasha is only 
eighteen miles away. Mr. Woods never spares a chance 
of accentuating the fact that the Bulgarian Army is being 
trained for one purpose only—atrial of strength with Turkey. 
And so his crisp and soldier-like account of the Bulgarian 
Army which follows 130 pages later is of especial interest. 
Each arm of the service is described in detail, with its 
armament and equipment, finishing with a minute descrip- 
tion of a cooking-machine on wheels, which we venture to 
foretell is too elaborate and too cumbersome to be ever 
used in war. Mr. Woods writes of the Army : 

The spirit which pervades the ranks is splendid, every man is 
cheerful, and seems to desire to perfect himself in the art of war 
to enable him to pla} his part in the great struggle to maintain 
the invincibility of Bulgaria, which cannot now be long post- 
poned. 


And he adds : 

On the whole it is conceivable that the Bulgarian Army is, 
for its size, vastly superior to any other force it is likely to have 
to encounter. 

We hope that the events in Turkey which heralded the 
publication of “Washed by Four Seas” will continue to 
foster that goodwill between Turks and Bulgars which 
it has already awakened, and that the invincibility of 
Bulgaria will remain unchallenged—that the great struggle 
may be indefinitely postponed. 

The last chapter, “ Railways in the Near East,” is full of 
merit. It isa very painstaking and very clear account of 
the existing railway system of Turkey, and an illumi- 
nating forecast of the new lines that may be opened. 
Austria is pressing to connect Vienna with Salonika vid 
Bosnia and the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, avoiding Hungary 
and Servia—-a Pan-German scheme. Who knows when 
the aged Emperor dies how long Hungary may remain one 
with Austria? And Servia is always a doubtful quantity. 

The Pirzeus-Larissa Railway will soon be completed up 
to the Turkish frontier. Perhaps the Indian mails may 
land at the Pirzeus before many years are past, instead of at 
Brindisi, which is much further from Port Said than 
Pirzeus. rol 

The Italians have their ambition, too. They have a 
railway from Antivari, on the Adriatic, to Virpazar (5 miles). 
It is proposed to carry this line round the northern shores 
of Lake Scutari to Mitrovitza and Nish, where it would 
join the Oriental Express railway. Mr. Woods thinks that 
the Sultan’s approval is unlikely. It would create another 
port—a rival to Salonika, where the Sultan owns much 
property. ne a esa: Sos ee ee ee 

Railway construction in Asia Minor is interestingly 
discussed, and Mr. Woods shows what prestige the Sultan 
adds to his name by the Hedjaz railway, which will be at 
Medina this autumn, and will soon be at Mecca. 
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But we find in these pages a little want of sense of pro- 
portion. The most trivial details of travel are described 
at too great length—the delay while transport-guides- 
passes (sic) are obtained ; the backsheesh and cigarettes that 
must be given. The world is so educated in Eastern 
travel that such details should be accorded fewer pages 
than Mr. Woods has devoted to them;- He describes, too, 
the coalfields at Kishan, and discusses the possibility of 
their competing with Cardiff, the coal being reputed to 
be nearly as good as South Welsh. The arguments for 
and against the success of these coalfields are discussed 
with all too much detail, and the obvious is. not credited 
enough. ; b seh 

We cannot help sympathising with Mr. Woods on the 
monotony of his journey in the Rhodope Balkans. Hardly 
a gleam of scenery lightens the many pages which are 
devoted to it, The-.march.from the Black .Sea.through a 
tract of Asia Minor to Ada Bazar is a little brighter, but 
there we can’t help feeling that a little ‘more credit might 
be given to the beauties of Nature, But perhaps. the worst 
shortcoming upon’ which we have to condole with Mr. 
Woods isa certain deficiency in sense cf humour, of which 
we will give several instances, 

P, 222. The War Office is visited, and Mr. Woods was 
much astonished at the businesslike way in which every- 
thing was conducted : 


You enter a central hall, off which the rooms of junior officers 
and clerks open, and on ascending the stairs you are faced by an 
array of military overcoats and caps, hung up by their owners ! 


Who else would hang them up ? 

Again, pages 267, 268, and 269 are devoted to the 
author’s fears and anxiety lest his transport had taken a 
wrong road and lest he should arrive at his destination 
without it. But it was on the right road all the time, so 
why harrow us? 

On landing at Ineboli, on the Black Sea, Mr. Woods 
indulges in a very rambling discussion of a possible 
Russian landing on that coast and a march on Scutari, and 
favours us with a rather involved sentence, 

P, 258 : “ There are; however, one or two small ports on 
the west of, and theretore nearer to, Constantinople than 
Ineboli,” and the mouth of the river Bartin Su is indicated 
which is west of Ineboli, and therefore nearer Constanti- 
nople ; and later there seems a little confusion about the 
meaning of the word chaussée, P.263 weread : “ The con- 
dition of the chaussée (pavement) is in parts bad and out 
of repair.” 

But why chaussée (which is not pavement)? Why not 
road ? or possibly high toad ? 

The chapters “ Mohammedanism and its Effect” and 
“The Turks” are much too long, and it would be particn- 
larly advisable to spare the reader the several pages of 
disjointed Turkish grammar. 

We join Sir Martin Conway again in the hope that Mr. 
Woods may be enabled in the future to enlarge the sphere 
of his studies in the Near East, and thus help to enlighten 
the minds of his fellow-countrymen. But we beg of him 
not to be too conscientious in giving every detail of his 
experiences, and to credit his probable readers with a little 
— ignorance of the matters on which he will enlighten 

em. 





ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 


The Red Lily, By ANATOLE France. A Translation by 
WINIFRED STEPHENS. (John Lane, 6s.) 


Mother of Pearl. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translation, edited by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 
Lane, 6s.) 


THE delicate art of Anatole France is too well known to 
all lovers of modern French literature to.need proclaiming 
here, In spite of certairi obvious faults and limitations 
he is a writer of unending charm, and if not quite of the 
first class, the country that owns him has none the less 
§reat reason to be proud of him. He is one of the glories 


In an English 
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of France. Rightfully, so we think, he claims that his 
chief inspiring _— is sincerity. He has learning, which 
is more that of an omnivorous reader and dilettante of 
inexhaustible curiosity than that of a savant in the serious 
acceptation of the word. He has emotion, and a fine 
dramatic sense. He Las a good deal of humour of an 
ironical kind. His irony is not unlike that of the late 
M. Renan, though with less high seriousness about it. He 
is essentially a Parisian, while the late Ernest Renan was 
just as typically a Breton. Perhaps the English writer 
that he comes closest to is Charles Lamb. The fibre of 
the Frenchman is, however, coarser than that of the 
Englishman. Buth are equally metropolitan and journal- 
istic. Lamb was the greater artist, the keener literary 
bon vivant; He also had a greater command of tears and 
laughter. Anatole France lacks the Elizabethan intensity 
of Charles Lamb. His. witisless human, less distinguished. 
He occasionally rallies poor ‘humanity, especially on 
its religious and political ~beliefs,in a~tone which is 
a little blackguardly, a trifle too boulev rdier: for ‘delicate 
natures. This perhaps is because he’is'so much~more a 
prosateur than a poet. One can imagine him as the lineal 
descendant of ee gee reer who wrote prose without 
knowing it, with this difference, that Anatole France does 
know it, and his readers know it too. A prosaleur is not 
necessarily a Prudhomme, but Anatole France could only 
take the Prudhommesque view, albeit that of a very wity 
Prudhomme, when in his laughable and admirably written 
story of “Gestas,” he described poor Verlaine with such 
cruel touches. A poet would have respected the poet. 
But it is unfair to grumble too much over M. Anatole 
France’s few faults when he has given us so much delight- 
ful work for which we ought to be sincerely grateful. We 
owe him an immense debt, and we certainly owe hima 
better translation into English than is now being provided 
by Mr. John Lane. Not that its deficiencies are to be charged 
against this enterprising publisher, whose effurt to make 
Anatole France better known to the English public is 
worthy of all praise. But the two volumes which have so 
far appeared, ‘‘The Red Lily” and “ Mcther of Pearl,” 
both contain mistakes which are to be regretted, and 
might have been avoided. We trust that in a second 
edition means may be found to correct them. Miss Winifred 
Stephens is by far the worse offender. On p. 1, “ scintillating 
with lights of flame” is an inadequate rendering for ‘ou 
tremblaient des feux sombres.” ‘ Vagues comme des 
ombres” is not “ vague in the shadow.” “Terre cuite” 
is terra-cotta, not “ plaster.” “A boat passed, named the 
Swallow,” should be “ one of the Swallow boat's passed.” 
Why spell “reverie” with a y? Why translate French 
titles into English which is not their equivalent; for 
instance, ‘the Marquis of Ré”? On p. 31 there is a 
curious “howler.” Anatole France writes: “. . . . . 
des croissants dorés, dont elle remplissait un cornet de 
papier jaune, ou brillaient des brins de paille.” Miss 
Winifred Stephens translates this as “golden crescents 
with which she filled a screw of yellow paper with straw 
at the bottom.” Fancy, packing fried potatoes in straw ! 
Anatole France refers, of course, to that coarse kind of 
paper which has shiny speckles of straw in its texture. 
On two or three occasions the translator writes ‘dogs of 
Oudry” for “chiens d’Oudry,” as if she imagined that 
Oudry were a place. Although “loutre” means “ otter,” 
a “toque de loutre” is, nevertheless, a sealskin toque. 
“ Masures, chalets et bicoques” should be “ hovels, villas, 
and cottages,” not, as the translator. has it, “sheds, 
cottages, and booths.” There are no booths at. Auteuil. 
“Pierre d’attente” is not a “ coping-stone.” “Tas de 
pavés et des monceaux de dalies” should not be “ piles of 
paving-stones and heaps of tiles,” but heaps of cobbles 
and piles of paving-stones. “I perceived in time” (so the 
translator has it) “ that this smile was intended for a butcher- 
boy encamped behind me, with a basket on his head,” A 
singular encampment. “Campé,” my dear lady, means 
perched. “Suddenly the clear tinkling of the des- 
sert silver on the table roused her” (p. 71) is a 
complete mistranslation of ‘‘ Brusquement, un choc clair 
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d’argenterie sur la table de desserte la réveilla.” ‘Table 
de desserte”’ has nothing to do with the English dessert. 
“ Maisons penchantes” (p. 75) are leaning houses, not 
“ overhanging houses.” ‘ Coucher sous les ponts” is to 
sleep under the bridges, not “on the bridges,” as Miss 
Stephens has it (p. 95). “A veil with gold beads ” (p. 156) 
should be a “veil with gold dots” (“pois d’or”). “He 
wore a goatskin cassock,” — Miss Stephens, translating a 
description of Choulette. She means a jacket. Jockeys 
ride in “casaques,” but not in cassocks. ‘“ Cotonnade 
rouge” is not “red cotton,” but simply red cotonnade. 
“Je pense que vous ferez ce qu’un galant homme devrait 
faire”’ means “I expect you to act as a gentleman,” not, as 
the translator has it, ‘I expect you to do what a gallant 
man ought to do.” A “lit de noyer” (p. 234) is a walnut 
bedstead, not a “‘deal bedstead.” “She stopped,” says the 
translator, ‘ where the pavement passes under the vaulted 
arch of the Hotel Régence, fantastically spanning the 
street, now covered with dust and oblivion.” This, of 
course, should be “the private mansion of Régence style.” 
Everybody who knows Paris knows the little old eighteenth- 
century house off the Boulevard Pereire, under which 
passes the rue Bayen, and it is to this old landmark that 
Anatole France refers, ‘‘ The Prince Imperial, by his ears 
like zephyr’s wings,” should beobviously “earslike the wings 
on the statues of Zephirus.” But Miss Winifred Stephens 
comes her most phenomenal cropper over the words “ odeur 
des fritures et du fumet des motelotes,” which she translates 
“the smell of cooking and boatmen’s tobacco smoke.” To 
make out of the savoury odour of stewed eels “the smell 
of boatmen’s tobacco smoke,” confusing “fumet” with 
“fumer” and “ motelotes” with “ matelots,” is about as 
bad of its kind as anything we have yet come across ; but 
surely the translator might have been restrained by the 
mere impossibility of two persons seated in a restaurant 
being disturbed by the smoke from the tobacco-pipes and 
cigarettes of the bargees on the river. Miss Winifred 
Stephens too often forgets the golden rule of the translator 
that if the version makes sheer nonsense it must be wrong. 
She forgot that when she translated “ Le Verger of Sainte 
Claire” into “ The Verger of Sainte Claire.” ‘ Choucroute 
garnie” is not “sauer kraut with sauce,” but garnished 
with potatoes, slices of sausage and ham. “ Habit noir” 
(p. 200) is evening dress, not “ black coat,”” and briar pipe 
is a better translation of “pipe de bois” than “ wooden 
pipe.” “Prestidigitateur de beuglant” (a music-hall 
juggler) Miss Stephens calls a “shouting juggler,” which 
is of course nonsense, and a “retour offensif” is not “an 
undesirable return,” but an aggressive return. However, 
as Paul Vence remarks, ‘‘ There may be fine translations ; 
there are no accurate ones.” In spite of her inaccuracies, 
Miss Stephens manages to be readable. The translator of 
“L’Etui de Nacre” (“Mother of Pearl”) makes many 
fewer mistakes and his style is better, but “le bonnet de 
police” is not “a policeman’s cap” (p. 219), but a forage 
cap, and “marc” (p. 132) is not “a sort of mixture of 
dregs,” but an excellent brandy distilled from grapes. 


ROWLAND STRONG. 





OLD ENGLAND 


Old England. By W. SHaw SParRRow. 
JAMEs OrrOCK, R.I. (Nash, 24s. net.) 


A piece of bookmaking done for the love of the thing 
is nowadays quite sufficiently rare. But in Messrs. 
W. Shaw Sparrow and James Orrock, RsI., who are the 
authors and only begetters of this handsome book, we have 
men who apparently labour con amore, It is impossible to 
deny that, despite its manifold cheap distractions, the 
English mind still reserves for itsel. certain quiet and shady 
spots, little groves and hidden grottoes, as it were, into 
which 9n occasion it may retire and be at peace. Such 
nooks do poesy and certain of the essayists, and even 
certain of the fictionists, provide not only for the Jeisured, 


Illustrated by 





but for many a soulful ‘victim, of’ the, stress of modern life, | 


and such a nook have the fashioners of the present volume 
added to the available selection. For once in a way, we 
are offered in ‘Old England ” a volume which is not only 
to be looked at—and it will bear looking at always and 
again—but a volume to be read. Leaving the pictures on 
one side for a moment, one notes with the utmost satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Sparrow, the literary party to the work, is a 
writer of the fine old artless, garrulous, ambling sort, who 
by sheer dint of a pleasantly stored mind and a plain 
man’s outlook upon the things of the present and the things 
of the past, entertains you unobtrusively, and keeps you 
reading him on every page. His “ introduction ” to “Old 
England ” is one of the few things of the kind we remem- 
ber to have seen well done any time these ten years past: 


If we restrict our survey to English rural painters of the first 
rank, and put J. M. W. Turner aside as an exception, we find in 
their lives so much tragedy and long-suffering that it seems wrong 
for us to take pleasure in their work—work that brought them so 
little in the way of comfort and happiness. Good luck did not 
come to these great hearts, like the farm on the Sabine Hills to 
Horace. They were soldiers ever at war against adversity, 
making forced marches with hunger for a companion. Some 
died young after one sharp campaign, like Girtin, Bonington, 
George Mason, and Fred. Walker. Others lived to old age and 
suffered much more on that account. Success and popularity 
came after their funerals; and then it was profitable to have a 
shrewd liking for their genius. Think of John Sell Cotman, one 
of the finest spirits in landscape art, who died miserably, worn 
out by money troubles which were not a bit kinder, I think, than 
actual starvation. Ata public sale in 1834, eight years before his 
death, not one of his pictures fetched more than five pounds. 
In 1836 a masterpiece in water-colours was knocked down at 
8s. Richard Wilson also, living betweer 1714 and 1782, had a 
desperate struggle all his life, fighting like a beaten general in 
rearguard actions. Old Crome gave lessons for a living at 
Norwich, in a sleepy provincial town, shut up there like an eagle 
in an aviary of parrots. These great men, like Linnell, Holland, 
David Cox, and Peter De Wint, left behind them a magnificent 
legacy of work more valuable to-day than gilt-edged securities. 
The best pictures by De Wint were oil-paintings, and as they did 
not appeal at all to his purchasing friends, the painter made a 
temporary burial-place for them in his attic, where they were 
kept on shelves till he died in 1849. Two of the very finest were 
then offered as gifts to the National Gallery, but the too-admir- 
able officials declined to receive them. At the present time these 
paintings are the pride of South Kensington. 


This is simple, honest, unaffected writing, and as credit- 
able to its author as it is properto be read. The letterpress 
as a whole is couched in the same spirit and manner. 
With regard to Mr. Orrock’s illustrations, one need not 
say that they are excellent; for Mr. Orrock enjoys his 
measure of appreciation, not to say of fame, quite 
irrespective of this book, His colleague says of him : 


As a leading authority on English art in all its phases, Mr. 
Orrock has long been distinguished ; and his own rich, varied 
work as a landscape painter, after the usual high winds of adverse 
criticism, has weathered the many changing tides of wayward 
fashion in technique; 


which is perhaps excess of praise, though up to a point we 
may agree with it. One has only to glance at any of the 
eighty plates in ‘‘Old England” to know of a surety not 
only that England is a beautiful country, but that Mr. 
Orrock is a painter of adequate parts. Many of the plates 
indeed remind one incessantly of Constable at his best, and 
all of them have a charm and a distinction of their own. 
The general scheme of the work is to illustrate and describe 
the historic country scenes of England, and to show “ what 
historic landscapes represent in her progress from the 
coming of Czsar to the present day.” The selection of 
pictures has been made from outdoor sketches, covering 
fifty years of work, and author and artist have visited the 
places described together. We can only say that 
the result is in every way admirable, and that “Old 
England” is a book which nobody interested in 
rural England, whether from the point of view of its 
history or its manifold beauties, can afford to be without. 
The publisher of the book is to be congratulated alike upon 
the manner of its production and on his pluck in embark- 
ing on a venture: which, while highly creditable, might 
easily .bave resulted .in serious loss. -It has .been our 
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pleasure to note upon more than one occasion that Mr. 
Nash appears to dissociate himself as far as is possible 
from the crude commercialism which is overtaking certain 
sections of the publishing trade, and “ Old England” isa 
further evidence of his policy in this connection. We 
believe it is the right policy, and we are quite sure that it is 
the only policy upon which a sound and lasting business 
can be made. One book like “ Old England” is worth to 
the public at least fifty seasonal novels. It is a book that 
can be read and re-read, and it will be just as good reading 
and just as delightful to look upon fifty years hence as it is 
to-day ; which is a great deal more than can be said for 
80 per cent. of the “literature” now issuing from the 
publishing offices, 








IN CONVERTENDO 


At last Ambrose Meyrick caught that famous train from 
Lupton to Birmingham. He had waited for many years, 
he had yearned and sickened for the sight of the old land 
of his fathers, he had not allowed the memory of Gwent 
to fail; and now, when the whistle sounded and the train 
began to move out of the station, he was astonished to find 
himself so little uplifted by the granting of his desires. He 
looked up with a kind of sober joy at the railway bridge 
on which the poor little boy had stood so often, for so many 
hours, straining his eyes towards the West. He remem- 
bered that one day, when the earth burned as with fire, and 
his heart and soul and body were faint almost to death ; 
he remembered how he had been refreshed by the vision 
of the mountain, by the wind that breathed new life into 
him. It was curious, he thought, how, against his own 
desire and his own faith, he had ceased to take daily 
account of such a merciful marvel as this, which should 
have been a perpetual talisman, a constant defence against 
all weariness and sickness and despair, an hourly reminder 
that the world was not given up entirely to the powers of 
darkness, He understood the difficulty of the great Act 
of Faith, which must be renewed day by day, again 
and again, by a constant exercise of the will, or 
else the abyss, the fall into the black pit of nonsense 
and despair which most people spoke of as the 
world, “and not half a bad place either, if you 
take it the right way.” It was so simple, the “not half a 
bad place” creed ; one fell in with it so easily, without any 
conscious effort of acquiescence ; one conformed even 
against one’s own steadfast convictions unless these were 
continually renewed and proclaimed. One knew better, 
perhaps—one had been vouchsafed sure proofs from within 
und from without ; and yet it was so entirely natural to 
believe that man is sustained by loaves from the baker and 
nicat from the butcher, and to take one’s measures accord- 
ingly. As the train sped away to the West and the South 
he resolved that this should be amended, that for the future 
he would daily remind himself that he was fed not by 
baker’s bread and butcher’s meat, but by miracles and 
wonders, 

But the past year had been given over to that process of 
dryness and fear which is called the Purgative Way. It is 
needful, but it lacks all refreshment and unction, speaking 
more of unworthiness and darkness than of light and 
compassions. He feared, indeed, lest he should have 
bowed down too low in the temple of the false gods of 
Lupton—though the motive had been good; but he had 
tried to listen sympathetically to the Doctor’s sermons. 
And what a course it had been during the last term! The 
main point enforced had been that one could not arrange 
one’s life in separate compartments without relation the 
one to the other, that all life was of infinite and equal 
importance, that the games and the school-work were to 
be regarded just as seriously as the pursuits and labours of 
later years, 

“ Deo not let us mistake,” said the preacher one Sunday 
morning ; “ weare already inhabitants of Eternity. Here at 
Lupton, in school and in the playing-fields, in our sports 
and in our studies, eath action is-of eternal import, each 








action forms part of that character which will be our ever- 
lasting possession.” 

And the whole gist of the series was that every boy who 
wished to be a plausible and successful humbug in after- 
life had better set about his great task immediately. 

“Remember,” said the Doctor, “ we are not in the Dark 
Ages now. None among us will ever be called upon to be 
the minister of a capricious and arbitrary sovereign. There 
is no one here whose gift of statesmanship will be exercised 
in concocting measures against the liberties of the people ; 
there is no one whose military ability will be utilised in 
deeds of savage and remorseless oppression. We are not 
in the Dark Ages. There may be future prelates in your 
ranks for all I know ; but the Bishop of to-day is successor 
in name only to the medizval hierophant. 

“No. We are to serve a sovereign who wears no 
visible crown. Remember once and for all 
that popularity, in its true sense, is a noble aim—nay, it is 
the noblest of all aims, What wonder that the Jewish 
populace cried ‘Hosanna’! He had compassion on the 
mullitude, The common people heard Him gladly 
Let us all beware ; we are not to work for cliques, for small 
and select aristocratic bodies, however exquisite their 
tastes, however high their standards ; we are to work for 
to speak to, the ‘ multitude ’—the ‘ common people ;’ we are 
to win popularity.” 

Ambrose shuddered and laughed at the recollection of 
this discourse and of others like it—it was clear that he 
had had enough of such follies; it was time for him to 
leave behind Lupton and all its ways. Already it seemed 
to belong to things departed. He would return for a little 
while at the end of the holidays and go through such 
formalities as were necessary, but Lupton was over—its 
foolish routine, its magazines of cant, its dull pedantries, 
its sense of being at the centre of all things ; it was all past 
and performed, and lay in his mind like the recollection of 
a tedious and unimportant play that one has witnessed and 
would willingly forget. Behind him all this weariness, its 
dolours and its languors, its pains and longings; before 
him was the Land of Desire, the end, and the goal, and the 
Perfection. 

When the train reached Hereford, Lupton had vanished 
from his mind and all recollection of it. He had been 
exiled and he was returning, and when the great hills rose 
up before him a strange emotion beat within his breast. He 
did not know the precise boundary of the counties, but at 
the sign of the hills he took off his hat, worshipping the 
dear soil of Gwent; the land had an unutterable word for 
him, and all his being made answer. The whole earth 
kept that day a great festival ; he could almost have said : 
Montes exultaverunt ut arietes ; et colles sicut agni ovium. It 
was a day of soft sunshine behind a delicate veil ; the land 
was all in a golden, wonderful radiance, and the clear 
streams glittered in the light, and the leaves of the trees 
danced with exultation in a wind blowing from the west. 
He looked out of the carriage window with a gaze of such 
ardour and delight as lovers know. Qui converlit petram 
in stagna aquarum : et rupem in fontes aquarum. 

His sojourn in the dry and stony land was ended ; there 
rushed the translucent brook down from the mountain- 
side, from the very heart of the rock ; he fancied that he 
could hear the sound of the pouring waters and their 
voice of gladness. There was the glen that led to the wild 
country ; the land of green bubbling wells, and the far 
purple fields of heather, and the world of golden, scented 
gorse, where the great rocks looked like magic Druid rings. 
He and his father had climbed by that little path—so many 
years ago—to see a church of very old religion and the 
well of an old saint. 

The brook rushed on; the line ran parallel with it for 
some miles. He feasted his eyes on that wonderful clear 
stream; he had seen no such sight since the day on 
which he had left Gwent, for about Lupton most of the 
rivers and brooks were poisonous sewers, and even the 
unpolluted waters were dull and muddy and sluggish as 
they crawled, through dull fields. Here was — crystal, 
which sang “Lelure as’ it’ poured froni the bill into the 
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valley ; its pools were a shining darkness ; its ripples were 
of silver light—it was pure as the dawn upon the moun- 
tains ; it was as if the great alchemy of God had transmuted 
the hard, innermost rocks with all their secrets into that 
rejoicing brightness. 
On his left hand now rose the Hill of the Apparition of 

St. Michael the Archangel—a strange, riven height, vene- 
rated by the people before the coming of the “ Black Hag 
of Geneva, who sends body and soul quick to hell.” 
Here, they said, in the old days those who knew would 
sometimes go apart, climbing the red height till they came 
to the Chapel of the Archangel, a very small and ancient 
place, of which the foundations still remained, standing in 
a thick wood of ash-trees. This observance, it has been 
said, furnishes the explanation of the curious poem by 
Morvran called “‘ The Sovereignty of the Ash.” Ambrose, 
as he gazed up towards the mountain, could see the wood, 
the boughs of the ash-trees tossing in the wind, and he 
remembered the poem, a. strange piece of metrical 
ingenuity in the.original, which had served as a model to 
many generations of bards, though none had ever equalled 
it in the complexity of its structure. In its lines Morvran 
had mingled alliteration and rhyme and assonance in a 
wonderful manner, and, as the poets said, besides all this 
there were “inspiration and unction” of such a singular 
magic that it was sometimes spoken of as ‘ The Supreme 
Incantation of Morvran.” The poem represents all the 
trees as contending for the honour of sovereignty : 

As the first hues of the dawn above the forest of Caer-rhiu, 

There appeared a red blossom out of the shadow of the trees, 

The Rose spoke: it was like the clear chant of the angels— 

Though I am least of the trees of the wood, 

Though I am hidden and overshadowed in the wood, 

Though I dwell often in obscurity, 

Yet I claim principality in this assemblage: 

Because I am a native of the Old Garden, 

Because I typify the accomplishment of the Saints, 

Because in my blossom is hidden the Great Mystery, 

Because I waft abroad sweet odours of Paradise, 

Ancient relics of the lost kingdom, 


The Hazel boasts that its boughs are the “quire of the 
birds of God,” the Wych-elm of its potency in magic, the 
Oak has borne sway from all ages, the White Thorn is the 
“shining house of Merlin,” the Yew has “an honorable 
station near the altars of the saints ;” and so the poem 
ranges through all the trees of the wood, till the Ash 
triumphs : 

Because I keep watch over the shrine of the Chief Angel, 

Because beneath my boughs shone the Majesty of Heaven, 

Because I was a veil to the Glorious Appearance, 

Because I was visited by Heaven’s principal warrior ; 

Mihangel is my advocate, the bearer of the Offering 

Unto the supreme altar of the Most High. 


Ambrose was murmuring these last lines to himself as the 
train passed the base of the Mount of Apparition, and the 
man who had got in at Hereford glanced round nervously 
and looked at the cord of communication. Ambrose saw 
the glance and, understanding it, was amused to think that 
if he had told the man in the corner a filthy story he would 
have been thought a very pleasant companion, 

But he looked longingly at the boughs of the ash tossing 
in the wind on the far mountain-side, thinking of the 
stories told of those who retired to this shrine in “the 
Dark Ages.” Before what was called “ the flaming picture 
of the Chief Angel” these vowed persons would remain 
three whole days and nights in silent devotion, rapt, so the 
legends said, far out of the earthly regions and raised to 
the heavenly places, ‘to the state of Paradise,” so that 
when they came down again to the valleys and lower 
places of the world they were as those who had voyaged 
to the Blessed Isles, since their garments were scented 
with celestial odours, and about them was the visible 
shining of light. 

The train rushed on through the rich and happy 
‘meadows, by the wild thickets, by the shimmering fields 
of corn, by the old white farms; before his eyes. now 
rose that well-remembered and venerable Mynydd Mawr ; 
high upon it he could see the line of straggling beeches, 






and the walls of Cradock’s house gleaming in the sunlight. 
His heart thrilled at the thought of that which rested there 
concealed in a dark place—of the Holy Cup in its glister- 
ing veils of samite ; it was as yesterday that he bent before 
those ghostly splendours, and saw the images of immortal 
things that showed in the crystal mirror of the Blessed 
Work. The Golden Wood, resounding with the magic 
summons of the bells, the far-lifted sanctuary of Cor- 
arbennic high above the ninth wave, the vision of the 
saints of Britain sailing on the Faery Sea to Avalon. He 
could scarce see the great dome of the mountain above him, 
scarce rejoice in the deep woods below, scarce fix his eyes 
on the white walls by the beeches, for the recollection of 
the clearer marvels that had appeared before him. He 
felt as thongh a voice cried to him from that place; the 
Cup seemed to summon him to kneel once more and to 
behold new visions. 

Cradock’s house passed out of sight, and there surged 
up the great wall of Mynydd Maen, and far down to the 
south Twyn Barlwm, the lofty. height that looks far over 








land atid sea, where the wind is like strong wine. He 
sank back in the seat, and wondered how he could have 
borne that long and weary exile, Facti susnus sicut con- 
solati. Venientes autem venient cum exullatione: portantes 
manipulos suos, 

And he wondered still more deeply by what compassions 
he had been preserved in that house of folly which he had 
inhabited, which he had entered, helpless and defenceless, 
a little lonely child. How was it that he had not been 
ruined utterly, that he had not become a “ practical” man, 
longing for the time when he should be able to do some 
great work in the world—say, by sitting in the House of 
Commons? There were lads of his own age who were 
already bubbling over with enthusiasm in the cause of 
Humanity, who were already beginning to count the 
rewards that really earnest, disinterested work for one’s 
fellow-men seldom fails to procure ; they pointed to young 
Haslee, an old Luptonian, who had changed sides twice, 
and was certain to be in the next Cabinet of his party, 
though he was barely thirty. Many of the boys, taking the 
D ctor’s sulemn warnings to heart, had already made 
friends who would be useful in later life—useful, that is, in 
forwarding them in their desire to Do s»me Good in the 
World. Ah! how had he escaped from this cesspool, from 
the teaching of the masters and the companionship of the 
boys, without losing his soul for ever ? 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 








CONCERNING PAMPHLE- 
TEERING 


PAMPHLETEERING, like hawking, is now but a survival. It 
is as — as motoring and less amusing. The moral 
essays of the eighteenth century, the decorum of the nine- 
teenth, cheap printing, monthly magazines, those co-opera- 
tive pamphlets, and the demand we now make that our 
teachers should study long before they lecture to us—all 
these things have slain the pamphleteer in hiscradle. Yet 
a wistful regret comes over any one who turns over the 
brown leaves of Stuart pamphlets. It was the golden age 
of that art—so ruthless, so merry, so unhesitating, so boyishly 
cocksure were the pamphleteers of that time! Look at 
their very titles, how robust and well-knit they are. The 
Marprelate combatants were the Michael Angelos of such 
expression. They found it stiff and they left it athletic. 
Before Penry and Nash exchanged cuff and counter-cuff, 
giving pap with a hatchet, an almond for a parrot and the 
like, pamphleteering was heavy work. Take Tom Stern- 
hold’s notion : 
A disclosing of the great Bull, and certain calves that he hath 
otten, and especially the monster Bull that roared at My Lord 
ishop’s gate. 


How heavy that is! But then it is 1569. The babies then 


born were to outdo their cumbrous fathers, thanks to 
Martin and Company. Take Edward Hoby for instance. 
His title is“ A Countersnarl for Ishmael Rabshachel, a 
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Cecropedian Lycaonite.” Father Fludd, the Jesuit, being 
thus aimed at, replied with some mere arguments, and 
Hoby retorted with “Curry-comb for a Coxcombe, 
or Purgatories Knell.” Even grave divines could be 
witty in pamphlets and docket neatly their sermons 
against the Cliffords and Campbells of the day— 
as Challoner did in his Unde zizania (whence come 
Wesleyans? as one might say). “A fig for Momus” is no 
bad title for dramatic criticism, It is Lodge’s. Gee’s ‘ The 
foot out of the Snare,” and “New Shreds for the old 
Snare, containing the apparitions of two female ghosts” 
are appetitising menus for an anti-Jesuit meal. - So are 
Cooke’s ‘‘ Abatement of Popish Brags,” and his “ Weather- 
cock of Rome’s Religion ;” and even Calvert's “ Answer of 
Tom Tell-Troth” suggests much about his opponent. 
When a certain Father Frevil answered a learned knight, 
he called his tract “ A pair of spectacles for Sir Humphrey 
Lynd,” and the latter was not permitted by Laud to reply 
with his “ Case for a pair of spectacles.” Sometimes, of 
course, the titles were less- happv,-as Steuart’s ‘Old 
Puritan detected and defeated” or Vicars’s ‘‘ Looking-glass 
for Malignants ; or, God’s Hand against God-haters,” but 
then the latter wrote “ Babel’s Balm, or the Honeycomb of 
Rome’s religion, with a neat draining and straining out of 
the rammish honey thereof,” and “ Coleman-street Con- 
clave visited ; and that grand impostor, the schismaticks 
cheater in chief (who has long slily lurked therein) truly 
and duly discovered, containing a most palpable and plain 
display of Mr. John Goodwin’s self-conviction, &c., and of the 
notorious heresies, errors, malice, pride, and hypocrisie of 
this most huge Garagantua.” Arrowes against Babylon, 
The Roundhead’s Remembrancer, Just Invectives, Short 
Censures, Animadversions, Flagellum, Colirium, or a salve 
to open the eyes of poor Cavillers, Reflections on, Tears 
of, and the like were common titles, each with a sting in 
them. “A rod for Lawyers” was no doubt in brisk 
demand. “The design of Cormorants,” Stephen’s 
defence of Endowment, seems somehow very modern. 
“ The loathesomeness of long hair” (Hall) and the reply 
to Saltmarsh’s “Smoake of the Temple,” which was 
“ Light for Smoak ”—all these have merit, and so has “A 
busy Bishop, beside the business,” and ‘ Neautomachia, 
Mr. Chillingworth against himself.” But a harder duel 
was that between More the Platonist and Thomas Vaughan, 
brother of the Silurist. This man deduced the notion 
God from chemistry, and the Platonist confuted him, 
under the guise of Alazonomastix Philalethes (Babbling 
scourged by a lover of Truth). Vaughan replied with 
“The Man-Mouse taken in a trap and tortured to death 
for gnawing the Marquis of Eugenius Philalethes.” More 
replied with ‘‘ The Second Lash,” and Vaughan had the 
last word with “ The Second Wash ; or, the Moore scoured 
once more, being a charitable cure for the distractions of 
Alazonomastix.” Perhaps the best of the titles, of a 
brilliant age, was Edmund Hall’s answer to Dr, Lazarus 
Seamon, who pleaded that passive obedience should be to 
any king de facto, however much of a usurper. Hall 
replied with “‘ Lazarus’s soares lick’d,” O why is no one 
who now needs reproof named Lazarus? Perhaps Master 
Hall put the name out of fashion ; but pamphleteering is 
gone too, and the world becomes less satirical the more it 
needs such tonics, Cc. L. M. 








WHITEWASHING AMERICA 


WHEN an author proclaims himself to be innocent of 
prejudices one naturally become suspicious of him. We 
are aware that to be without prejudices is one of the 
affectations of the time, and perhaps the most obvious and 
most dangerous of them. _Itis this affectation which gives 


us a mealy-mouthed Press and a latitudinarian priesthood. 
Reproof is regarded as rudeness and vulgarity by the 
journalistic witlings of the day, and even the Bishops 
dare no longer tell a man that he will be damned. On the 
whole, therefore, it is scarcely extraordinary that certain 
-writers should take their cue from the spirit of the moment 





and come before us as excellent, tolerant, clear-eyed 
gentlemen who call no names, use neither sticks nor stones, 
and make a point of seeing good in everything. One such 
author, a Mr. H. Perry Robinson, we shall propose here to 
ciscuss. Mr. Robinson has perceived apparently that the 
English view of the American is not flattering to the 
American. He knows that every English author of parts 
who happens to have visited “God’s own country” has 
invariably returned to these shores filled with disgust of the 
American and all his ways. Mr. Robinson is further 
conscious of the fact that the Americans who vi,it England 
are persons of undistinguished manners and _ inferior 
education, and that in any case they are never popular. 
Herein has lain Mr, Robinson’s opportunity, and he has 
embraced it with zeal and gusto. He calls his book “ The 
Twentieth Century American,” * and he assures us that it is 
“a comparative study of the peoples of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon—nations.”’_.The_fact that there_is only one great 
Anglo-Saxon nation does net disturb Mr. Robinson. His 
qualification for compiling such a book will appear to be 
that he is the author of a work entitled “The Auto- 
biography of a Black Bear.” For a dedication Mr. 
Robinson offers us the following words : 


To Those Readers Whether English Or American Who Agree 
With Whatever Is Said In The Following Pages In Laudation 
Of Their. Own. Country This Book Is Inscribed In. the Hope 
That They Will Be Equally Ready To Accept Whatevcr They 
Find In Praise Of The Other. 


Here you will note the benevolent, gratuitous, hand-joining 
peacemaker at his oiliest. We do not suppose for a 
moment that anybody in America will be distressed at 
Mr. Robinson’s “laudation” of the English, because in 
point of fact when he lauds the English at all, which is 
seldom, he does it by the somewhat oblique method of 
explaining that they are nearly, if not quite, the equals of 
the Americans. More often than not, however, as in matters 
of culture and “concentration,” not to mention such 
important things as fighting power and magazine editing, 
Mr. Robinson will have us believe that it is the American 
who has distinctly the best of it. Although the book 
pretends to be painfully just and almost unscrupulously 
honest and fair, we detect in it a speciousness that is not 
at all creditable to the author, however juicy and acceptable 
it may seem to the audience for which it is intended. This 
is Mr. Robinson’s pretty way of confirming the raw American 
in his own high opinion of his own low manners: 


You may be dining, English reader, at, let us say, the Carlton 
or Savoy when a party of Americans comes into the room— 
Americans of the kind that every one knows for Americans as 
soon as he sees or hears them. The women are admirably 
dressed—perhaps a shade too admirably—and the costumes of 
the men irreproachable., But there is that something of manner, 
of walk, of voice which draws all eyes to them as they advance to 
their table, and the room is hushed as they arrange their seats. 
“ Those horrid Americans !” says one of your party, and no one 
protests. But at the next table to you there is seated arother 

arty of delightful people—low-voiced, well-mannered, excellently 
bred. in every tone and movement. You wonder dimly if you 
have not met them somewhere. At all events you would very 
much like to: meet them. They are infinitely more distressed 
than you at the behaviour of the American party which has just 
come in—because they are Americans also, And I may add that 
they will not be in the least flattered, if you should be lucky 
enough to meet them, by your telling them that you “never 
would have thought it.” 


Statements of this nature—and Mr, Robinson abounds in 
them—are clearly calculated to make ail America wave the 
little hand-flag which it is so fond of “carrying around,” 
But they are statements which will not really bear examina- 
tion, inasmuch as they set up the particular or the excep- 
tion for the general and the rule. If nine out of every ten 
Americans one meets happen to be afflicted with a “ some- 
thing of manner, of walk, of voice which draws all eyes to 
them as they advance to their tables,” and the tenth 
American is delightful—“ low-voiced, well-mannered, excel- 
lently bred in every tone and movement ”—the just and 


* The Twenticth Century American, 
(Putnams.) 
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reasonable conclusion about Americans as a body is cer- 
tainly not the conclusion which Mr. Robinson would force 
upon us. He asserts that “the noisy, nasal American at 
the Carlton or Savoy is no more representative of America 
than the loud-voiced, check-suited Englishman at 
Delmonico’s or the Waldorf-Astoria is the man by whom 
you wish your nation to be judged,” which would be all 
very well if the loud-voiced, check-suited Englishman at 
Deimonico’s or the Waldorf-Astoria were not what Mr. 
Robinson admits him to be— namely, the exception and the 
rarity, if not even a figment out of the mind of the 
American satirist. 

It goes without saying that these questions of nasal 
voices and bad manners are really small deer. Of them- 
selves they amount to little. Their importance is apparent 
only when we consider them as indications or symptoms. 
It is possible that a woman who talks through her nose and 
puts extra syllables into every other word she says may be 
a creature of high virtue and effulgent intellect. The fact 
that we find it difficult to like her and impossible to live 
with her is presumably not her fault. On the other 
hand, it is certainly not our fault. Mr. Robinson would 
appear to imagine that the English do not like the 
Americans because they hate them. And he assumes that 
this supposed hatred can be explained away, and that all 
we have to do in order that we may love and adore every 
American heaven chooses to send us is to believe that he 
or she is by no means “ representative” of America at 
large and in the lump. For our own part we shall 
continue to dislike what we do not like. We believe that 
blatancy, illiteracy, and bad manners are questionable and 
undesirable affairs. If a man brings to you from America 
or any other country seven ugly and evil-tempered children, 
and begs of you to take them to your heart on the strength 
of an eighth child who is as good as gold and as beautiful 
as afternoon, but whom you have never seen, he may, on 
the whole, be said to be putting somewhat of a tax upon 
your kindness. In effect this is Mr. Robinson’s line of 
argument throughout his book. And what is more, when 
he describes the good child at home he has the trick of 
doing it with the assistance of odious comparison. In his 
chapter on culture, for example, he asseverates that 
Americans are far keener about literature and art 
than are the English. “I take it,” he says “that many 
more read Shakespeare in the United States than 
in Great Britain, and they certainly try harder to under- 
stand him. Nor need it be denied that they have to try 
harder. Without any knowledge of actual sales, I have no 
doubt that the number of copies ot the works of any Con- 
tinental European author of anything like a first-class 
reputation sold in America is vastly greater than the number 
sold in England.” And so on and soforth. Mr. Robinson 
has found educated Englishmen, including not a few 
authors and critics, practically unaware of the existence of 
a French play which was “the chief topic of conversation 
at a thousand dinner-tables” in America. And he believes 
that a far larger proportion of the population makes some 
effort to master what is worth mastering in literature and 
art than is the casein England. These statements must 
clearly bear reference to the good child at home who has 
not yet been treated to a trip to Yurrup. For if you say 
Maeterlinck, or Tolstoy, or Turgeniev, or Ibsen, or any 
other of the names Mr. Robinson quotes, to the average 
American you may meet in London he will either stare at 
you in blank unknowingness or remark, “ Say, is that the 
name of a horse or a jockey ?” 

We are far from desiring to deny Mr. Robinson’s good 
intentions. The mistake he makes lies in his supposition 
that he can render America more comely and lovable in 
British eyes than she is at present by the simple process 
of exaggerating her merits and glossing over or pooh- 
poohing her ascertained and demonstrated faults. He 
informs us in his Preface that his reason for adding 
another volume to the list of books about America is the 
hope of being able to do something to promote a better 
understanding between the people, and that while he is an 
Englishman by birth and upbringing he has lived in the 












United States for nearly twenty years. Our own view is 
that the “ peoples” concerned understand each other quite 
sufficiently. We do not believe for a moment that any 
appreciable body of persons in America is in the least 
likely to look to England for inspiration or direction in the 
conduct of life. America will persist in. her own pyro- 
technics, and her own shouting, boastings and “ ideals,” 
and in her contempt tor our slow, effete, feudal England, 
no matter how much culture she obtains or how much 
sight-seeing she may do. We in England, on the other hand, 
have most strenuously to entrench ourselves against the 
American spirit in matters of business, in matters of letters 
and art, in matters of politics and government, and even in 
matters of morals. Until the Americans change their spots— 
a feat which they are little likely to accomplish—it behoves 
England to be aware of those spots. And in our opinion 
attempts to rub them out or to chalk them over, after the 
manner of Mr. Robinson, render both parties a disservice. 
X. 








SEEN IN CLAPHAM 


AN Early Victorian house in Clapham Park, screened by a 
heavily-shaded garden, and set in lawns cut out with 
Clapham precision ; the square white front of the house, 
with its rigid windows, looking out on to a geometrically 
semicircular lawn enclosed by formal trees—in a word, 
suburban respectability embodied ; and, kneeling on the 
grass of that stiff lawn, row behind row, the piteous small 
hgures of two hundred of our poorest London street waifs. 
From the black courts, the squalid alleys of Bermondsey, 
from the waste places of the wealthiest city in the world, 
came the owners of tattered rags, shoeless feet, grimy 
hands, rough heads, the very flotsam and drift of London, 
swept hither by a tide of ‘heating, of understanding, too 
warm to bear the chill name of philanthropy. Through a 
large open window the smell of incense floats out over the 
small bared heads and unwashed, serious faces. Then, in 
the hush, an altar bell rings, and for a moment a figure in 
golden vestments appears at the open window, and the 
ragged outcasts of Bermendsey, kneeling side by side on 
the green grass, receive Benediction from the hands of 
their Archbishop. 

What has worked this scene, not many miles from our 
seething South London streets—streets where you shall 
see every coarse allurement for the cold and hungry body, 
every rough necessary for the life that toils and jostles so 
boisterously and with so riotous a cockney fling, on the 
filthy pavements, but where never a single outward sign is 
visible by which even the raggedest urchin of the noisiest 
and foulest court might yet be given pause in his speedy 
upgrowth into the ranks of a democracy now being taught, 
in season and out of season, to fear neither God nor man? 
A few years ago, in a small attic, above one of the most 
sordid of these London streets, some unwashed ragamuffins 
foregathered. No one wanted them in the streets. They 
found out that several people did want them in that attic. 
Also they found, up that grimy staircase, warmth and 
brightness, cheap and staying food, and games more 
interesting than the finest fight outside the neighbouring 
gin-palace. The attic became crowded out; an empty 
warchouse was taken ; and there at 8 Rose Court, Dock- 
head, Bermondsey, any one who wants to see some of the 
raw material which we in London prepare constantly, 
ready to the hand of the Socialist agitator, the police 
constable and the prison warder, may also see what can be 
done with the same raw material, once it is given, wisely 
and understandingly, a chance in life. For at No. 8 Rose 
Court (where no rose blooms) you shall see on four nights 
of the week, up to nine o’clock, ragged, unwashed street 
boys of twelve and fourteen boxing, quoit-throwing, 
wrestling, and buying food and cups of cocoa at 
prices not beyond even their scanty pockets, till at 
the stroke of nine elder lads stream in, and the club is 
refilled till the eleven o’clock closing time. And it is this 
barefoot club that has come, with innumerable patches on 
its trousers and half a pair of old bedroom slippers on its 
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brown feet, but happy to a pitch of disciplined boisterous- 
ness, on this day of midsummer holiday, down to the 
stiff old house at Clapham—a house where every 
unkempt waif knows that he is at home, and by the shining 
contentment of his face tells youso in a manner more 
eloquent than words, Two hundred of our street urchins 
out of London’s total population of six millions—a drop in 
the ocean ; but this is just a solitary outpost fight against 
the skilful forces of disruption and ignorance, and a fight, 
moreover, hampered—as hundreds of other such outposts 
scattered up and down London are hampered—by want of 
supplies, want of workers—want of everything, in short, 
except the abundant material on which to work. 

Night after night, throughout the great cities of England, 
the Socialist, with a whole heart, is preaching his propa- 
ganda in workmen’s clubs, from travelling vans at street 
corners, in single rooms, in lecture-halls ; day by day he 
is rousing the quiet villages and market-places of our 
countryside. Recently the Socialist agents have made 
nearly a thousand “converts” in the Eastern Counties 
alone, and have gained six hundred edherents in Norwich. 
If the red oratory achieves these results among our slow 
and placid country folk, what chance has the underfed, 
alert, inflammable cockney of resisting preachers whose 
doctrines are seductive and who, to do them justice, throw 
their lives into their cause. What better soil for the 
propaganda of “ equality,” of “liberty,” of a general distri- 
bution of goods, than the untaught London lad, full of the 
sharpness of his breeding, undisciplined by any control, 
who has had the “key of the street” in his pocket ever 
since he wore knickerbockers, who goes always scant of 
food, of clothes, of lodging? What wonder if the eager 
Socialist preacher recruits his ranks from such as these by 
the hundred and the thousand! On the one side the red 
flag: on the other two hundred ragged boys kneeling in 
glad obedience to their own deep instinct, deeper than any 
vestiture of torn clothing or unwashed skin, that answers 
to the sonorous voice from within the little chapel, bidding 
even the smallest to bow his head and say Adoremus. 

The Socialist preaches in season and out of season, fired 
with the infectious conviction of a man believing himself 
to be possessed of a new gospel ; and nothing short of a 
counter-faith will save young England from the domination 
of the seven devils of the red peril—the devils of lawless- 
ness, of sloth, of arrogance, of materialism, of stupidity (a 
very great devil), of greed, and of impiety. And therefore 
the prim old house in Clapham is watching, from its stiff 
windows, one corner of the world fight of this our 
twentieth century, before which all other conflicts sink 
into insignificance. 

G. M. G. 








THE NAUGHTY AGENT 


THERE appear to be fashions even in blameworthiness, It 
is human to blame somebody not yourself, for most things 
that happen. At the time of writing we gather that certain 
sections of the publishing trade are in a condition ot wild 
unrest. One hears that certain members of the trade have 
agreed that they are horribly injured and misused men. 
Money is not coming their way as it should do; or, to 
speak by the book, they are not being permitted to retain 
an adequate or proper lion’s share of the plunder. And 
for this truly appalling state of affairs they have elected to 
blame not themselves, not the booksellers, and not the 
author, but that most fearful and naughty of God’s 
Creatures the author’s agent. It is plain, they say, that 
the rapacity of the author’s agent is devouring us. Authors 
are greedy enough, heaven knows; but an author egged 
on or “represented” by an agent is little short of 
Wantley’s Dragon, who ate houses and churches and pre- 
sumably asked for more. Therefore, they argue, we must get 
rid of the author’s agent, who is really a useless middleman 
and in the long run as detrimental to the best interests 
of authors as in the short run, so to say, he is the ruin of 
Publishers, With a view to the acquisition of ..a iittle 











expert opinion on the subject, we have called upon 
Mr. Gale Pedrick, head of the firm of Sprigg, Pedrick and 
Company, Literary Agents, of St. Martin’s Lane. When we 
propounded to Mr. Pedrick the suggestion that the literary 
agent was within measurable distance of being abolished 
because the publishers so will it, he smiled the smile of the 
man who knows all about it. ‘ Does it not occur to you,” 
he said, “‘ that the very fact that some of the publishers are 
squealing against the literary agent proves that the agent 
has uses which, from the author’s point of view, must be 
of the most valuable kind? Besides, apart from his use- 
fulness, or want of usefulness, whether to author or 
publisher, the agent has so established himself in the camps 
of authorship that it is absolutely impossible to turn him 
out, no matter how keen or how sincere may be your desire 
so todo,” In reply to a straight question as to the over- 
rapacity of agents, Mr. Pedrick said that he did not believe 
there was anything in it. “Take my own case,” he 
observed, “ I act, as you know, not only for large numbers 
of authors, but for authors of very various degrees of 
earning power. I know their value to the publishers, and 
the publishers know their value. It is sheer waste of time 
to talk ridiculously about money to the average publisher, 
and ‘bluff’ is out of the question, even if one were 
disposed to such a doubtful resource. Looking back 
over years of experience I cannot call to mind an 
instance where I have sold manuscripts to a publisher 
which were not worth the money demanded for them, or 
where I have demanded terms which were not honest, 
businesslike, and proper terms. Of course I am quite pre- 
pees to admit that the literary agent does as a rule obtain 

tter terms for his author than the author would obtain 
for himself. But when you come to think of it, that is 
precisely one of the reasons why the author employs him, 
and it does not mean at all that the terms are unfair. The 
fact is that authors as a body, though keen enough busi- 
ness men in a general way, are quite loose and easy-going 
on points of detail. for example, a publisher may offer an 
author a small advance on account of royalties, with the 
assurance that as further royalties will accrue the amount of 
the advance is of small consequence. The author accepts, 
and imagines that he is being treated quite reasonably. As 
a matter of strict business, however, it is probable that he 
ought to have had quite double the advance and a bigger 
royalty. Then there is the matter of accounts. Many 
publishers make a point of giving the author the right to 
inspect the account of sales and of royalties payable. The 
author’s method of inspection is, as a rule, almost laughably 
perfunctory. The glorious page in the ledger is placed before 
him, he glances feebly at the figures and says prettily that he 
is “sure everything is all right,” and goes off to lunch or tea 
with the publisher. Now Ido not say that any publisher 
in London would wilfully put up a false statement of 
accounts. But if the publishers’ books are open to inspec- 
tion they should be inspected by a person who is compe- 
tent to inspect them, and whose knowledge of book-keeping 
and of the fallibility of publishers’ clerks is at least as wide 
and sound as that of the publisher himself. That mistakes 
do occur in publishing offices—mistakes sometimes involv- 
ing hundreds of pounds—I have been able to demonstrate 
not once nor twice, but over and over again, and I have 
in my safe the actual documents which will prove it.” Mr. 
Pedrick went on to say that in his view a literary agent 
was practically a manager of authors’ estates. “ When 
a man has landed property,” he said, “ it is usual and in 
many cases necessary for him to engage persons to manage 
it. These persons have to be men of business, and they 
have to be as hard and as keen as other men of business, 
otherwise the property in their charge would be depreciated 
in value and their client’s income proportionately reduced. 
The literary agent handles the property of the author in the 
shape of manuscripts and copyrights, and it is his duty to 
handle them to the best possible advantage for the author. 
When publishers complain that the agent is hard or 
‘rapacious’ it means merely that the agent is holding out 
for what he considers to be the just rights of the author.” 
As to,the relation of agent and publisher considered apart 
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{rom the relation of agent and author, Mr. Pedrick. is of 
opinion that the best publishers recognise that the agent is 
on the whole as useful to them as he is to his clients, and 
that an agent who in addition to being a good man of 
business possesses a certain amount of taste and a working 
acquaintance with the literature of the day can save a 
publisher a considerable amount of expense and trouble in 
the matter of his “reading,” and very frequently brings a 
publisher into touch with remunerative authors with whom 
he might not otherwise have had an opportunity of dealing. 
Mr. Pedrick’s only complaint against the publishers was 
that some of them exhibit an indisposition to take risks on 
the work of new writers. “For an author who has 
once made a success,’ he said, “theré ts “always a 
demand. Of the new author however—let his work 
be ever so attractive or full of promise—the publisher 
has a tendency to fight shy. I think this a mistake 
inasmuch as new blood is an excellent thing in all 
trades, and if the publishers were to exhibit a little more 
enterprise over new work they would find themselves less 
dependent upon the established writers, and the value ot 
those writers in the market would be properly adjusted. I 
may mention that, with a view to encouraging the untried 
author, I am arranging to publish at my own risk two books 
per year, the qualification being that these books shall have 
been rejected by, say, twelve publishing houses. The 
manuscripts will be selected by a committee of well-known 
literary men, and the whole proceeds of publication, less 
ten per ceut. for commission, will be handed over tu the 
authors.” Mr. Pedrick’s final words were, “You may 
take it from me that the literary agent has come to stay, 
no matter whether the publisher likes him or not, For 
my own firm I can only tell you that while I have doubled 
and even quadrupled the prices and incomes of many an 
author, my relations with the best publishers are of the most 
cordial character, and if any of them have reason to make 
unkind remarks about the literary agent, I, for my part 
have no reason to make unkind remarks about the 


publishers.” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


George Baxter, Colour Printer: his Life and Work. By 
C. T. Courtney Lewis, (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., 6s.) 


DuRinc recent years interest has revived in the work of 
George Baxter, and his prints are now eagerly searched 
for by collectors. To these collectors and admirers Mr, 
Courtney Lewis’s book will prove invaluable. He gives, 
besides a life of Baxter and an appreciation of his talents, 
a detailed and numbered description of every one of the 
three hundred and seventy-six prints he produced. Skilful 
and enterprising, George Baxter was undoubtedly the 
possessor of many excellent qualities, but Mr. cet | 
Lewis claims too much for the subject of his monograp 

when he describes him as ‘an accomplished artist ;” 
accomplished he certainly was, but it requires something 
more elusive than the production of “ wonderfully minute 
miniature water-colour drawings” to give a craftsman the 
right to the title of artist, however patient and able he may 
be. The temperament of an artist is less of an acquire- 
ment than a gift, and this gift was not George Baxter’s, 
The truth of this assertion is easily proved by reference to 
the illustrations, particularly by the portrait of Queen 
Victoria on a dais ; nothing could well be more painstaking 
and minute in detail, but the clumsy, badly-arranged, and 








inexpressive drapery could never have been perpetrated by © 


a draughtsman with an instinct for beauty or truth. The 
real value of the Baxter prints -is in their technical and 
historical interest, and on this side of the question one can 
agree and sympathise wholeheartedly with Mr. Courtney 


Lewis’s enthusiastic appreciation. George Baxter, by 


his patience and skill, so improved on the methods 
of colour-printing practised by his predecessors as 
to have practically invented a new craft; and by his 





industry he produced a series of pictorial chronicles of 
events and personages indispensable to students and his- 
torians of the second quarter of the last century. There 
are a few—a very few—of the prints which show a quality 
of charm : a little group of flowers for a needle-box, quaint 
and prim roses and convolvulus, a very small picture of a 
foreign town, and a large group of fruit and flowers—all 
ci which possess a certain grace ; but of the — one 
feels that they belong to a period whose taste found 
expression in wax truit under glass shades and in rosewood 
furniture innocent of any suspicion of beauty. But, as in 
the rooms that harboured the wax fruit and the rosewood 
banalities there lingered a faint scent of pot-pourri, so-in 
these typically Early Victorian prints there remains an 
attraction of naiveté, attenuated and indefinite. 
The object of a collection is, after all, a matter of taste ; 
there are collectors who gloat rapturously over a rare 
stamp and who would remain unmoved before a drawing 
by Ingres (one chooses the drawing by Ingres for example, 
as the highest expression of some of the qualities of tech- 
nique for which George Baxter strove—infinite devotion to 
detail, anda method carried to its greatest finish) ; and it 
may be suggested, without disrespect, that the Baxter 
prints have more of the attraction possessed by the stamp 
than of that which makes the Ingres drawing precious. 


The ag 4 Blissful Martyr Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 
By RoBert HuGH Benson. (Macdonald and Evans, 
2s.) 


In these days, when it is officially. pronounced that the 
House of Commons is. the final and authoritative court of 
appeal in matters of religious belief, the publication of 
Father Benson’s volume will serve as a timely reminder 
that such, at least, is not the doctrine of the ancient Church 
of theseislands. Itis, of course, impossible to write a Life 
of St. Thomas that shall be non-controversial, nor has 
Father Benson sought to avoid the numerous occasions of 
controversy which came so readily to his hand. The 
Anglican reader may possibly complain of a certain note 
of asperity in these pages, but, on the whole, the book 
must be appraised as a very creditable performance. 
Father Benson has added nothing new to our knowledge 
of the Saint, but he has carefully collected and collated 
material from every available source, and the result is a 
volume which, if it does nut profess to be impartial, may, 
at least, be regarded as a fairly complete and wholly 
authentic account of the life of St. Thomas. Readers of 
“ Richard Raynal, Solitary” and “The Light Invisible” 
will not need to be reminded of the fact that Father Benson 
is the possessor of a cultured and distinguished style, and 
the brief impressions of medizeval life and customs which 
are scattered throughout this volume reveal him at his best. 
The story of the murder, of St. Thomas, in particular, is 
told with a fine restraint and sincerity, and the book may 
be safely recommended as an introduction to one of the 
most fascinating periods in our religious history, and one 
of the greatest ecclesiastics of all time. The coloured 
illustrations are hardly happy. 


The Passer-by in London, By W.S. CAMPBELL. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 


THE title of this book is, strictly speaking, a misnomer, 
for it deals with but one aspect of the multifarious life of 
London, and with that but briefly. It is, indeed, merely a 
handbook to the London churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren, with an additional chapter on the earnings of 
Grinling Gibbons, and a few irrelevant and not particularly 
illuminating notes on such subjects as old doorways, 
statues, subterranean arches, and burial-grounds. 

Mr. Campbell writes with an enthusiasm that borders 
on fanaticism. ‘To him Wren is the last word in eccle- 
siastical architecture, nor, it would appear, is it possible 
to improve upon the frigid and entirely un-Christian 
idealism of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. To Mr. Campbell, as to the Church Associa- 
tion, rood-screens are an abomination. To Mr. Campbell 
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the Catholic Revival is anathema, the Puritans are jolly 
good fellows, and the Church of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
is an object of beauty. Chacun a son goit. We have 
no desire to find fault with Mr. Campbell’s point of view, 
which is, we imagine, that held by the majority of 
the inhabitants of these islands. But we have a right to 
complain when we hear it asserted that Richard Baxter, 
“the celebrated Nonconformist minister - . « Was 
one of the victims of the notorious Judge Jeffreys,” since in 
works of a historical character facts are of the very first 
importance. Mr. Campbell’s prose, too, though quite 
adequate to its subject, is scarcely superior to that of 
Thackeray, and the passage from “ The Newcomes” 
quoted on page 40 would not have lost in effect had it 
been reproduced as it was originally written. 

Meanwhile the passer-by in London who is ignorant of 
the many treasures which the City contains in the shape 
of its old churches might do worse than consult the pages of 
this book. Indeed, when Mr. Campbell is able to dispense 
with his theories (which really are of very little interest) 
and is content to supply us with facts, he is quite useful and 
informative. The book, though by no means exhaustive, 
may be recommended as a handy and, on the whole, 
reliable guide to the classical churches of London. It is 
illustrated by a number of excellent photographs, including, 
as the reader is informed on the title-page, “all the spires 
and towers of Wren’s City churches.” 


~., of Woodspring, By W. G. WALLIS Watson. 
(Weston-super-Mare : Lawrence Brothers, 1s. and 2s.) 


Tuis is a learned and cautious little book about one of the 
romantic spots of a romantic county. Mr. Watson has 
condensed his story unduly, to satisfy the printer perhaps. 
He does not tell us that the casket with the actual blood 
of St. Thomas is now to be seen in the Castle Museum at 
Taunton, and he seems afraid to admit the connection of 
the earlier chapel with St. Thomas’s murder, before De 
Courtenay founded the house. Woodspring, between 
Clevedon and Weston, deserves to be known better and 
preserved more carefully, and this book will help greatly 
on both counts. The place is rarely visited even by 
artists, and even those who see it in the soft shimmer of 
the summer do not see it at its loveliest. A winter 
pilgrimage finds it still more entrancing. Mr. Watson’s 
illustrations are good, but too few—but no doubt all we 
can expect from an author who is modest in his hopes. 


China-side, By H. L. Norris, (“ Western Morning News” 
Company, Is. 6d.) 


Mr. Norris has put together a dozen realist tales of ship- 
men and the folk they meet on the China-side. There is 
a note of reminiscence and reality about them which 
excuses some faults; though it is hard to forgive “the 
latter ” as the last of four, and some other such slips, Mr. 
Norris is a son of Kipling, but not a slave. When a man 
returns from his holidays in the West he might read these 
tales in the train and feel that he has laid out eighteen- 
pence to advantage, and not been bored, nor yet too greatly 
moved, by the stories. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PUFF ADDER AGAIN 
To the Edilor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—After reading your review of a novel called “The High 
Adventure” I feel entitled to call your attention to a puff pre- 
liminary which has been inserted in a number of the minor 

rovincial papers. I quote from the Bournemouth Observer of 
fly 25th: 

The mist-veils of a drama by Maeterlinck will be suggested 
by a novel which Mr. John Lane is publishing. “The High 
Adventure,” as it is entitled, is from the pen of Mr. Hugh de 
Sélincourt, who has already written several clever novels. 
In this one he attempts a subtlety of psychology more 
ambitious than easy be his previous: work. It is a story 
of a young clerk in the British Museum who develops a dis- 








taste for the material sorts of relationship. His'search for 
the ideal carries him into an ideal love for a strange girl. 
Now you, Sir, have read this novel and I have not ; and you can 
decide whether it does indeed suggest “the mist-veils of a drama 
by Maeterlinck.” If it does not—and how can it ?—then is not this 
aragraph a great piece of impertinence towards M. Maurice 
aeterlinck? And whom should we hold responsible for it—Mr. 
John Lane, the publisher, or Mr. Hugh de Selincourt, the writer 
of what you describe as “ this sickly, silly, ill-considered stuff” ? 
In either case, as M. Maeterlinck’'s translator and representative 
in this country, I should not feel justified in passing such a liberty 
without some kind of public protest. 


ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTCs, 
Chelsea, August 8, 1908. 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I thank you for inserting correction of printer’s errors in 
my letter of August rst. Even now, though, I am made to write 
“ Murmure” instead of “ Murmura.” 

You speak in one of your Notes of Mr. A. R. Orage and his 
paper, the New Age. Mr. Orage, it may be remembered, was one 
of the four male Suffragettes who have been arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct in the vicinity of Parliament—on March 23rd, 
1907 ; though, with the assistance of his friend Mr. Holbrook 

ackson, he was able to wriggle out of his scrape the next morn- 
ing. However, Anti-Feminists owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Orage for inserting the able and brilliant articles of Mr. Belfort 
Bax on the privileged position of women in England and the 
exorbitant nature of the Feminists’ demands—articles which to 
my knowledge have done more good among the masses than an 
others on the same theme. It is all the more to Mr. Orage’s credit 
in that, of course, his views are diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Bax’s. Mr. Clayton, the last editor of the New Age, would not 
have been so fair. 

The references in the latest issue of THE Acapemy to the 
shocking lynching of Ted Smith at Grenville, near Fort North, 
U.S.A., give me an wg ween of saying something about a 
Suffragette narned Mrs. Borrmann-Wells (these people nearly all 
have double-barrelled names), who has been making herself very 
active in America during the last six months or so, This fire- 
brand will be well remembered in England, where she spoke 
English with such an Italian accent that the Hyde Park crowd 
promptly dubbed her “Macaroni.” Her latest exploit has been 
to attempt a raid on the strenuous Roosevelt himself. According 
to her, there is one thing only that can stop lynching in the 
Southern States, and that is to give women the vote. Did ever 
any one hear such nonsense as this? To begin with, lynching is 
an illegal thing, liable to punishment under the law, so that the 
only way in which a female vote could alter it would be to 
legalise it. If American women have any influence in the matter, 
why don’t they use it to check lynching now? The answer is 
because they don’t want to. It is mainly for their sakes that 
lynching takes place. Itis on the bare, unsupported word of a 
woman—possibly an hysterical liar or a Potiphar’s wife—that a 
gang of cowardly desperadoes take the law into their own hands, 
and sometimes when a nigger is burned for an alleged attack on 
a woman it is the woman who sets him on fire. The women of 
the North are not much better than the women of the South. It 
isn’t so many years ago that the whole of American womanhood 
rose to protest against a girl who had shot a negro boy of twelve 
or thirteen being put on her trial at all. 

It may please Mr. George Gentlebreeze and Mr. Willie Weakly 
and Mr. Robert Otter and other ardent members of the Men’s 

League of Female Suffrage to imagine that enfranchising women 
will aid the cause of humanitarianism. A great man who has 
recently died—Sir Randal Cremer—didn’t think so, Speaking in 
the House of Commons on March 16th, 1904, he said: “They 
were, however, told that if women possessed the right to vote 
and assist in the legislation of the House it would infuse into 
their legislation a humanitarian spirit. This was one of the 
reasons urged by those who advocated this claim. Some of them, 
however, had noted the remarkable headgear of women, to adorn 
which millions of birds had been destroyed, and although it had 
been pointed out to them that by this practice the most beautiful 
of the feathered tribe were disappearing, they still continue to 
wear feathers in their hats. Women had also been told over and 
over again by some nobler members of their own sex of the horrible 
sufferings undergone by the poor little seals through their mothers 
being captured while in search of food for their offspring, yet 
nearly every woman who could afford to do so went on wearin 
sealskin jackets.” These eminently true remarks so ee 
Maude E. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Hodgson, and other luminaries of the 
Women’s Freedom League, that they determined to raid the 
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man’s hat, and send it to Mr. “ Willie” Redmond, decorated with 
the Mesopotamian words, ‘Votes for Women.” They were led 
by the immortal chevalier Thomas Bayard Simmonds, of 
Croydon, who on this occasion rolled in the dust for Female 


Suffrage. 
, ArcH. G. 


PANTA SMATA 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The animals of the Arctic Circle are well cared for by a 
benevolent Nature—in winter their coats are white, so as to be 
almost indistinguishable from the ground, but in summer their 
white covering becomes brown, so that they always have a certain 
natural protection from their enemies. In like manner Socialism 
has many Coats, so many that it is almost impossible to cunduct 
a rational argument with any of its supporters. Choose any of 
the more obvious absurdities of the system and you will be told, 
“Oh, but that is only held by a few extremists ; it is not fair to 
identify Socialism with that.” Then the upholder of Socialism, 
having assured you that Socialism is not to be identified with any 
of the eccentric views of its authoritative exponents, will fall back 
on the old argument that there are certain very patent ills which 
cry for remedy, and that the only way to remedy them is by a 
system of gradual “reform” which must inevitably result in 
giving effect to the theories of these extremists which he so 
readily disclaims. 

But the standpoint of the more rabid school of Socialists is so 
obviously futile that it needs no special refutation ; the aspect of 
it which should be most earnestly combated is that presented by 
the Christian Socialists and the Fabian Society. 

Their argvments are so speciously fair, so fascinatingly sensible. 
“ Ah,” they say, “it is true that these ills exist, and that we alone 
know the remedy for them; but, since your objections to our 
proposals are based on prejudice, nothing shall be done suddenly 
or violently, in a way which would shock or alarm you—it shall 
all come gently and gradually, and one day England will be 
surprised to find that for the last fifty years she has been living 
most happily under a Socialistic régime.” Now if there be one 
piacc in England more than another where this academic or 
dilettante Socialism has taken firm root, that place is Oxford. 

Oxford is known, and rightly known, as a centre of thought 
and a birthplace of ideals—it has, by-the-bye, a reputation for 
being the home of Jost causes, which is perhaps not so excellent. 
To this origin may be traced most cf the intellectual movements 
of the past five centuries ; but for Oxford to become an asylum for 
idle dreamers and dreamy idealists would be far from desirable, 
and the possibility of this happening is not so remote should 
Socialism succeed in maintaining its hold upon the University. 
There are two types of dilettante Socialists—those who set and 
those who follow the fashion. The standpoint of the latter may 
be summed up in a few words—to be a success it is necessary to 
avoid the commonplace. To attack time-honoured traditions 
and institutions is to establish a claim to intellect; to be a 
Socialist with an income of between two hundred and two 
thousand pounds is to be attractively eccentric. These men will 
adhere to their Socialist principles so long as it is fashionable to 
do so, in the same way that they will wear button-boots or have 
their coats cut with a slit up the back. 

But the others, the real men of intellect, the sincere and earnest 
clergy, they imagine that they will lead and direct the masses ; 
that Socialism, instead of going about like a roaring lion seeking 
whom it may devour, will become a tame bear, which will dance 
at their bidding and will retire obediently into its cage when they 
tell itto. Mr. Philip Snowden modelled his recent speech at a 
Union debate on these idealistic lines. He said words which 
amounted to this : 

“Socialism relies on the inherent goodness of human nature. 
If human nature fails, Socialism will fail ; but human nature will 
not fail.” Many of his audience paid little attention to the 
rest of his speech—he had given them too much to think about. 
This is the very assumption which reasonable men will not grant. 

The Fabian Society says: “We will give you an ideal system 
which will work perfectly so long as no one does any wrong, so 
long as no one is so selfish as to act for his own interests.” 
What sort of a system is this? It is a system for the angels in 
heaven. Of course our present system is imperfect—no one is 
more conscious of that than the true Conservative ; but its imper- 
fections are due to those very human limitations which Mr. 
Snowden so blithely ignores. Before the old method of admini- 
stration, which, in spite of its shortcomings, has worked well on 
the whole, be exchanged. for a new. one, it is desirable ‘to know 
what benefits will result from the exchange. But when these 
idealists-are asked for:a theery of -government, their only answer 
is a description of the millennial kingdom, which is beagtifal;-but 
scarcely salisfactory.. And again, these pioheers of-a great move- 
ment is it:not possibje that unconscionsly they are being tised as- 
catspaws ? 








The Socialist will welcome the Church with open arms ; it 
adds a respectability to a movement which otherwise woulé have 
been confined to Hyde Park Corner or the purlieus of Soho. 
But there may come a time when the Socialist will wish to over- 
step the rule of the Church—nay, even to disregard the com- 
mands of Christ Himself. What will then become of the vaunted 
influence of the Church, or the guidance of the masses? The 
curse of the temporiser will fall on the Christian Socialist ; he will 
have to choose between God and Mammon. . 

The world has seen am of movements before ; during the 
few years preceding the French Revolution it was fashionable 
among the young nobility to be revolutionaries. They, too, were 
going to guide and direct the masses; they, too, fostered the 
“divine discontent” of the fers état. a : 

History has an unpleasant knack of repeating itself ; again the 
spirit of unrest is abroad, fostered by the Board Schools, 
engineered by short-sighted and designing persons for their own 
petty ends. Let those great and noble men who unwittingly 
allow their intellects to be exploited in this sordid way beware 
Let them pause and consider to what it is that they lend tlic 
weight of their reputation and position. Above all, let them 
beware lest they leave the Church of God Gefenceless against the 
atheist and infidel, the exponent of free love, the enemy of 
sacramentalism. For what worse crime can a conscientious 
pastor have on his soul than of his own free will to have opened 
the door of the sheepfold to the wolf? Let them weigh these 
things carefully, for the time will be short in the clattering 
tumbril, and under the shadow of the guillotine there is no 
tarrying. 

MERLIN. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Why are you so despiteous to us poor Guildsmen of St. 
Matthew, who hold with the Co-operative Commonwealth and 
the State ownership of industries? So far fron objecting to 
Prayers for the King, I, for one, object to the Conservative and 
Liberal clergy who cut them out of the daily offices. For us law 
is much more important than for those who would reduce the 
State toa minimum. As to the Church Catechism, though there 
is much, happily, which exasperates Mr. Bax, there is nothing 
which is anti-Socialist, and very munch which is against those who 
do not labour truly (but live on other men’s labours, and often are 
not at all lowly ordered to these their betters), Indeed the 
Catechism throughout finds that duty and salvation lie in the 
path of interdependence. ti 

As for abolishing monogamy and ae women, as 
Plato required, and as some whorish-minded mcderns suggest, 
we cannot see that Socialism logically demands such things, and 
are quite as ready as you are to condemn the suggestions and the 
suggestors. May I point out, too, that the Christian doctrine of 
alms was advocated by the doctors of the Church because of the 
injustice of the reigning property arrangements? One man has 
sometimes more than he justly ought to have and another has 
less. Alms are to trim the ship of justice ; but we shall not need 
them in happy Paradise, shall we ? : 

Finally, can you condemn a whole body of doctrine because 
any one exponent has flaws in his corception or practice? One 
Churchman is greedy, another heretical, a third debauched, a 
fourth does not catechise after the Second Lesson at Vespers. 
Does that disprove the Credo and eviscerate the Paternoster? If 
not, neither do Mr. Hyndman’s Republican notions nor Mr. 
Sporus’s lewd theories nor Mr. Syke’s plans of self-help make 
Socialism other than august and catholic. 

C. L. Marson. 


[The abolition of the monarchy is one of the main planks in 
the Socialist programme, It may not be included in Mr. Marson’s 
conception of Socialism, but experience proves that it is practically 
impossible to find any two Socialists who are in agreement as to 
what they mean by Socialism. In the meanwhile, what it 
practically amounts to is the worst kind of kakistocracy, and as 
such must he fought by all who have the ~ of the country at 
heart. A glance at a list.of the names of the leading Socialists 
ought to be quite enough to show any reasonable being that the 
movement is rotten. Mr. Marson says we shall not need alms 
in Paradise. Precisely, but Socialism is concerned not at all with 
alms and Paradise, but with this world and loot.—Eb.] 


THE BISHOP'S" MARCH . 
To -the Editor of Tue AcapEMY¥ 


Sir,—May I.be permitted to point out’ to: Mr. Sedgwick, 
respecting: his letter* in: yout valuable columns ‘this week herein, 


. 


that itis not $o much that our Bishops shou)d'sustain the * dignity” . 
of the Church; but that theyshontd be strictly accorate’if: aif their 


statements. I emphasise this very respectfully myself because I 
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had, in my recent correspondence with the Bishop of London on 
his famous midnight march, to challenge him to prove his state- 
ment—especially in view of the Home Secretary’s answer in the 
House of Commons—that he saw one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred drunken men as having come from or been connected with 
the public-houses along the route he traversed on Saturday, 
April 4th, 1908, and to give me the names of any such houses, or 
the names and addresses of any such drunken or half-drunken 
person. His lordship, I regret to say, deputed his secretary to 
reply, with an evasive and wholly irrelevant answer, and to this 
day I have never been able to get him courageously and honestly 
to face and answer my challenge. I accompanied the procession 
on the night in question, and as a teetotaler practically, yet a 
keen lover of truth, I never saw during the whole of the time it 
was on the march a single drunken or half-drunken person. I 
say nothing of the proprietors or owners of the public-houses along 
the route, and what they have suffered by so cruel and un-Christian 
an attack whilst carrying on a perfectly legitimate and honest 
trade ; but I intend to publish the correspondence, with my 
remarks thereon, in a pamphlet shortly, when I trust it will be 
seen by his lordship that truth is an element of life, and that eve 
violation of truth is a stab at the corporate life and moral healt 
of human society ; whilst the great office of prudence is not to 
disfigure and conceal truth, but to secure it against misrepresenta- 
tion, and to place it before men’s minds in the light which will 
probably gain for it the readiest reception. 


WALTER STEPHENS. 


THE SALOME DANCE 
To the Editor ef THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In a note open, in a recent number of your paper 
you attribute to Miss Maud Allan the invention of the notorious 
Salome dance, and find fault with her for presenting such a 
display of unwholesome passion to the astonished stockbrokers 
of England. 

Without attempting to controvert your verdict as to the expedi- 
ency of such exhibitions I should like to remind you that, good 
or bad, this same dance has been enacted, and with far greater 
effectiveness, at successive performances of Strauss’s opera, and 
that it had excited comment in Berlin, Munich, and Paris at least 
two years before it was witnessed in this country. 

FAIRPLAY. 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have read with considerable satisfaction the note on 
the dancing of Miss Isadora Duncan and of Miss Maud Allan 
which appeared in last week’s issue of your admirable review. 

I most heartily endorse your opinion with reference to the 
unsuitability of attempting to depict in dance the emotions of 
Salome on obtaining the ghastly fulfilment of her heart’s desire, 
and can only explain the toleration of the British public for such 
a disagreeable spectacle by attributing it to the affectation of 
approval for anything exotic or unfamiliar which of recent years 
has been so marked a characteristic of a certain section of the 
race. Had Miss Allan (or Miss Durand, as she was then called, 
whom I remember in Berlin as a diligent student of Miss Duncan’s 
methods) confined her attention to imitating the graceful work of 
this lady, and had she not endeavoured, in addition, to assimilate 
the art of Mesdames Trouhavnova and Meta-Hari, she might have 
succeeded in producing results of considerable merit. As it is, 
however, she seems to have completely misunderstood the funda- 
mental idea which animates the rhythmical movements of Miss 
Duncan, and to have mastered imperfectly the technique of the 
other ladies from whom she has sought inspiration. 


G. W. HAnson. 


ENGLISH OR BRITISH? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue of December 16th, 1905, in commenting on 
a letter which had been addressed to you with regard to the 
misuse of the term “ English” for “ British,” you gave it as your 
belief that “the phrases ‘English Army’ and ‘English Govern- 
ment’ are surely never used except by people whose inaccuracies 
are of no more moment than the bad grammar of the vulgarian.” 
Yet in recent numbers of THE AcapEmy ‘there are frequent 
instances of this objectionable misuse of the sectional for the 
imperial term—e.g., in your issue of the rst inst. we have“ English | 
Politics ” instead of “ British politics,” “ Englishman” instead of-, 
‘ Briton,” and “ England” instead of “ Britain.” ‘s 

Now, while ‘ev enlightened Briton, be he English, Irish, 
Welsh, or Scots, homologate your statement, few even of 





the most perfervid of Scots would care to have to regard tke 


wie 


editor of the THE AcapEmy as one of those “people whose 
inaccuracies are of no more moment than the bad grammar of 
the vulgarian.” Yet that is just the awful conclusion to which one 
will inevitably be forced by a continuance in your columns of a 
practice not only terminologically indefensible, but downright 
offensive to the national susceptibilities of the non-English 
sections of the United Kingdom. 
D. GLEN MacKEMMIE. 


[With every respect to his predecessors in office, the Editor of 
THE ACADEMY cannot undertake to allow himself to be held 
responsible for anything which appeared in the paper under 
other régimes. | 


THE FREE TRADE CONGRESS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—“Eminent and amiable doctrinanes” is the Daily 
Express’s description of the foreign “delegates” to the recent 
Free Trade Congress. The references of the other London daily 
journals to the delegates were 7 e complimentary, which is, 
perhaps, only natural, as among them were several importers of 

uack medicines, patent foods, cheap soaps, etc., the money paid 
or advertising which in this country is the chief support A the 
Radical, Cobdenite, and anti-national portion of our daily Press, 
and the partial support of even that portion of the Press which 
truckles to the native element in our population. Mr. Joseph 
Fels, an American Jew who advertises a brand of American soap 
in our Press, and who appeared as an American “ delegate,” is a 
choice specimen of these “eminent and amiable doctrinaires.” 
When the Aliens Bill was introduced into Parliament Mr. Fels 
was one of pot ps advertisers who induced the Radical journals 
to oppose it, and dissuaded most of the alleged Tory journals from 
giving it their support. When the measure, emasculated into almost 
uselessness, became law, the eminent and amiable one was reported 
in the Daily Chronicle's columns as declaring that he would spend 
money is procuring its repeal. When a mass-meeting of English 
workpeople was held in the East-end to protest — the 
practical abrogation of the Act by Messrs. Samuel and Gladstone, 
and against the refusal of the Labour M.P.’s to take any action 
regarding the same, it was Mr. Joseph Fels’s hospitality these 
precious representatives of Labour were enjoying on that particular 
evening. 

A foe months later Mr. Fels was associated with several other 
wealthy members of his tribe in promoting the emigration not of 
the doctrinaire’s compatriots back to their native ghetti, but of 
unemployed Englishmen to the colonies, 

It isa pity the Conservative party has not a representative in 
Parliament who would insist on knowing just what proportion of 
the Cobdenite party funds is derived from the cortributions of 
“eminent and amiable,” but thoroughly practical “ doctrinaires ” 
of Mr. Fels’s breed and nationality. 

JOSEPH BANISTER. 


THE MIRACLES AT LOURDES 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—One of the most marked features of the present day is a 
stubborn denial of the supernatural by non-Catholics. Philo- 
sophers and men of science, authors and journalists are unanimous 
in asserting that everything in this world happens by natural 
laws, and hold up to ridicule all who believe in Divine interven- 
tion in human affairs, Renan said : 


We reject all miracles upon the grounds of reason and 
common sense as well as historical evidence. Our constant 
experience teaches us that we must reject the miraculous 
in history. We say that down to the present day no 
miraculous event has ever been proved. 


Littré wrote : “ We shall have to wait a long time before we see 
a miracle.” And Dr. Charcot said: “No miracle having been 
proved to have taken place hitherto, we repudiate the super- 
natural.” 

Most other men of science agree with them, especially in 
England. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, and Morley, to 
name but a few, followin the same key ; they will not condescend 
to argue the matter. Miracles are impossible, because none have 
been proved to their satisfaction. 

And yet we say miracles do happen constantly, and have been 
proved and corroborated by eminent doctors and surgeons of 
every country after careful examination of the patients before 
and after their cure—and this by doctors who are violently 
opposed to theories of religion. It is therefore a question of fact 
and of credible evidence. e 

' At Lourdes there has been established a medical bureau, at 
which all cases of cure are registered and certified by medical 
experts. During the sixteen years this bureau has been 
visited by 2,801 French doctors and by 841 foreign ones ftom 
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every part of the world, without counting the additional 211 
doctors who have visited Lourdes during the present year. A 
recent visitor writes to L’ Univers as follows : 


This is what I have myself seen. On Wednesday, July 
22nd, 1908, a girl of fifteen named Florentine Raile appeared 
before us, er medical certificate stated that she had 
suffered from her birth from double cataract on the eyes. 
She was almost totally blind; she had to: be conducted from 
her home to the school. She had not been able to learn to 
read nor to sew. She was employed to fold linen, which 
she carried from one part of the room to another ; that was 
all she could do, At first she could not be admitted to join 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes, but at the last moment a vacancy 
occurred, and she was allowed to accompany it. During 
the journey she had to be assisted into and out of the train. 
On july 22nd, at eight o'clock in the morning, after leaving 

the bath, the girl taought that she could see a little ; she 
... was able to distinguish the little statue of the Blessed Virgin 

there, although before that she could .not see even the large 
statue at the Grotto. .At eleven o'clock her eyes. were 
covered with an opaque substance, especially the left one. 

About four o’clock she was examined again; the opacity 

seemed lessened. On Thursday, the 23rd, the improvement 

was still greater ; the girl was able to walk about alone, and 

a doctor who tested her sight found that she was able to 

see quite clearly. 


This statement, which eet in L’Univers of August 5th, is 
signed by M. Alexandre Petit, a well-known French journalist. 
Here is a definite case of a blind girl restored to sight without the 
intervention. of surgical or medical science. The names'of the 
patient, her relations, and of medical witnesses are all rugistered 
in the books of the “Bureau des Constatations: Medicales” at 
Lourdes, and are open to the inspection of anybody interested. 
Here is a test case of quite recent occurrence which seems to 
invite inquiry on the part of scientific men who deny the possi- 
bility of “miracles.” An eminent Professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Montpellier, Dr. Vergez, says : 


If I am asked what I saw at Lourdes, I must say: “ Par 
examen des faits les plus authentiques, placés au-dessus du 
pouvoir de la science et de l’art, j'ai vu, j'ai touché I’ceuvre. 
divine—le miracle.” 


It is neither logical nor fair to deny the truth of.a statement made 
unless we have tested it and found it untrue, but there are many 
people who refuse even to consider the evidence of miracles, lest 
their preconceived theories should be interfered with. You 
might as well talk against Free Trade or Protestantism ; they 
would turna deaf ear to all you say. ‘“ What is the good of your 
talking to me of miracles?” they will answer you; “I tell you 
that they never have happened and never will happen !” 

There are still many people in this country, however, notwith- 
standing Herbert Spencer and Huxley, who do believe in the 
supernatural, and even in miracles, and who would be glad to 
know that their belief is not so unreasonable as “superior 
people” assert. 

r. Andrew Lang, in his reviewin the Morning Post of Professor 
Bertrin’s book on Lourdes, only selected two cases for notice; an 
even more remarkable one in 1903, an instantaneous cure of 
lupus, is mentioned (p, 245). ci 

ARCHIBALD DUNN. 


COLONIAL RIGHTS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—There is a matter of deep interest to authors which needs 

ublicity, not only for the benefit of writers of books in England 
bat also to the publishers. I have just returned from a visit to 
Australia, and while there inquired into the reason why American 
books and magazines are ousting our English publications. Amon 
those to whom I spoke was a bookseller and publisher (the W. H. 
Smith of Australia) who owns all the railway and ferry book- 
stalls in the State of New South Wales, besides shops and agents 
in all the other colonies as far as Fiji. His reply was charac- 
teristic of his business capacity. “The one important reason,” 
he said, “is that the English publishers are not businesslike, and 
allow others to push them aside. For instance, if I once get into 
touch with an American publisher he never loses sight of me. 
He continually sends me his latest list of new books, and often 
specimen copies, and I am thus kept in touch with the American 
market. Whereas if I send to an English firm they mail me 
the books I ask for and I never hear from them again—which is 
not businesslike. I am too busy a man to study the stray reviews 
of new books issued-in London.” : 

That is tersely the whole matter. _ And it is surely to the mutual 
infgrest of ‘author and publisher to look into the -growing danger. 
If ‘the-English firms-Continue'their short-sighted policy it will -be 








necessary for the authors to adopt new methods, and deal direct 
with colonial publishers for the colonial rights of their work. ..It 
is a lucrative method, as I have m proved. , : 

A publisher once told me the sale of m ks in Australia was 
the fault of the coldness of the Press. That is not correct, as they 
have been the reverse both in reviews and in apes interviews. 
I do not belong to those who rail unreservedly against London 
publishers, for I have found them considerate upon all matters, 
save that which would entail some ‘sight extra trouble to put my 
work on the Australian market. : 

The matter of the fight between the American and English 
books on such a big market as that of these colonies (I am told 
by one who has studied the Canadian sales it is there as serious 
a struggle as further across the seas) is not a personal but a 
national matter. And it is for that reason I would be grateful for 
a short space in your valuable columns. 

HARRY TIGHE. 


Clareville Grove, South Kensington. 
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